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VoLuME IV 1924 Part I 


L’ATONIE ET L’ASTHENIE PSYCHOLOGIQUES 
Par PIERRE JANET. 


Les auteurs du symposium ont courageusement posé la question de 
Pénergie mentale: nous avons été tous d’accord avec eux pour admettre 
qu il y a lieu de concevoir une force, une énergie mentale et qu’il faut 
commencer par la déterminer en termes proprement psychologiques avec 
Pespoir d’arriver plus tard & la mesurer. Nos successeurs pourront 
probablement un jour exprimer par un chiffre Pénergie mentale d’un 
homme comme on détermine son poids et sa taille. Cela ne supprimera 
pas les différences individuelles & toutes sortes d’autres points de vue, 
mais ces dispositions particuliéres seront mises en ceuvre avec une 
certaine énergie bien déterminée. Nous avons vu également que c’est 
dans les actions de homme, dans la maniére dont ces actions sont 
exécutées qu’il faudra chercher les caractéristiques de cette énergie. 
Entendons-nous par 1l& qu il faudra apprécier l’efficeence de V’action, la 
valeur de ses résultats, la puissance avec laquelle cette action transforme 
le monde extérieur: il serait bien intéressant d’étudier cette efficience et 
ses relations avec l’énergie mentale. Mais pour le moment cette efficience 
nous semble bien compliquée, elle parait dépendre de bien des choses 
indépendantes au moins en partie de Il’énergie mentale elle-méme. 
L’action d’un homme peut tomber juste sur un filon précieux ou peut 
frapper l’amorce d’une torpille, elle peut devenir le point de départ d’une 
ceuvre énorme sans avoir manifesté une grande énergie mentale. Une 
autre action qui se perd dans des circonstances désavantageuses peut 
arriver & de bien minces résultats malgré une grande énergie. Sans doute 
tout cela est assez discutable: le choix des circonstances, l’intuition des 
points d’application de l’acte doivent étre également considérés et font 
partie de énergie mentale, mais on ne peut nier que le hasard ne joue 
ici un grand role et jusqu’aé présent on ne peut pas utiliser uniquement 
l’efficience de l’acte pour caractériser l’énergie. C’est dans l’étude de 
Pacte lui-méme et de ses propriétés quil faut chercher actuellement les 
données du probléme. Je crois que les observations pathologiques en 
nous montrant divers troubles de l’action nous permettent de reconnaitre 
en elle des propriétés susceptibles de degrés qui font entrevoir des aspects 
différents de l’énergie elle-méme. 
Med. Psych. rv l 
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I. 


La maladie mentale met en évidence d’une maniére brutale une 
notion que l’observation de la vie normale nous suggérait déja, c’est que 
toutes les actions ne sont pas comparables et équivalentes. Un individu 
atteint de manie aigué qui court, qui hurle, qui casse tout semble faire 
énormément d’actes: peut-on dire que ces actes soient égaux & ceux d'un 
homme qui travaille tranquillement? C’est fort douteux, surtout si nous 
remarquons que cette agitation s'accompagne de nombreux signes de 
faiblesse. Il est évident que tous les actes, quoique plus comparables 
entre eux que les phénoménes de conscience hétérogénes, ne sont 
cependant pas tous identiques. 

J’ai eu souvent 4 discuter ce probléme a propos des auteurs qui par- 
laient sans cesse des contradictions de la conduite chez les malades. On , 
traitait ceux-ci de simulateurs ou de malades imaginaires parce qu'ils se 
déclaraient épuisés, incapables de faire une action et que cependant 1ls 
en accomplissaient beaucoup d'autres en apparence aussi grandes. Cette 
femme, disait-on, ne peut plus faire une heure de classe a des enfants et 
elle lit des romans toute la journée, cet homme est incapable de faire 
une visite et il se proméne dans un parc toute Ja journée. J'ai été amené 
& montrer que nos actions ne sont pas toutes du méme niveau, qu'il y a 
des actions plus élevées hiérarchiquement les unes que les autres et que 
l’élévation de la tension psychologique consiste dans la capacité de faire 
des actions d’un niveau plus élevé}. 

Il y a des maladies caractérisées par l’atonte psychologique, qui con- 
siste essentiellement dans ]’abaissement de la tension, dans la disparition 
d’une forme d’activité supérieure, tandis qu’une forme d’activité in- 
férieure plus simple, plus ancienne subsiste seule avec exagération. Dans 
une réunion intéressante des philosophes anglais et des philosophes 
frangais réunis en décembre 1921 & la Sorbonne et au Collége de France, 
j'ai eu occasion de discuter 4 ce propos une observation trés remarquable 
d’une jeune femme agée de 36 ans que je désignais sous le nom de Sophie. 
Cette jeune femme pendant la plus grande partie de sa vie était une 
obsédée aboulique et douteuse qui se posait & chaque instant des 
problémes religieux et moraux sans parvenir jamais ni & les résoudre, 
ni & les abandonner. “Etait-elle pudique ou immodeste? Etait-elle 
propre ou sale, honnéte ou grossiére, etc.?”” Cette conduite d’interroga- 


1 Les médications psychologiques, 1920, 11. p. 18; cf. La tension psychologique, ses degrés, 
ses oscillations, The British Journal of Psychology, Medical Section, October, 1920, January, 
July, 1921, 
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tions mentales et de discussions appartient au niveau de la conduite 
réfléchie. Sans doute elle indique une réflexion troublée et insuffisante 
mais elle montre encore un exercice de la réflexion. A de certains 
moments, pendant de longues crises dont la derniére a duré plus de deux 
ans, Sophie tombe dans des états délirants qui sont tout a fait différents. 
Elle affirme avec violence, elle exécute brutalement |’une ou l’autre de 
ces idées qui la tourmentaient dans ses doutes: elle devient obscéne, 
sale, violente. Ce qui est frappant, c’est que dans ce délire psychasténique, 
comme je l’ai appelé, elle n’a plus jamais aucune doute, aucune hésita- 
tion, parce qu’elle n’a plus aucune réflexion. Comme je |’ai montré, elle 
est retombée au niveau de Il’assentiment immédiat, de la volonté et de 
la croyance primitives, telles qu’elles existaient chez les peuplades in- 
férieurs dont nous parlaient Durkheim et M. Lévy Bruhl, telles qu’elles 
existent encore chez les débiles mentaux. 

D’autres malades, par exemple ceux qui sont atteints de confusion 
mentale, ceux qui présentent certains troubles du langage, descendent & 
un niveau encore inférieur, celui de lintelligence élémentaire, celui de 
limbécile. Ils ont, comme |’a trés bien montré M. Head & propos des 
aphasiques, des troubles de orientation intelligente, de la direction, de 
l'appréciation des grandeurs, en un mot de ces opérations relationnelles 
qui caractérisent l’intelligence élémentaire. Diverses démences nous 
améneront plus bas encore, aux fonctions sociales élémentaires, aux 
fonctions perceptives ou sensitives. 

Il est bien probable que ces divers niveaux de conduite, surtout les 
inférieurs, correspondent au fonctionnement de certains appareils nerveux 
déterminés et distincts, la moelle, le bulbe, les lobes optiques, les gang- 
lions de la base, l’écorce, mais il ne faut pas tout de suite méler les 
problémes et la psychiatrie doit de son cété déterminer la hiérarchie des 
conduites pendant que l’anatomie pathologique détermine la hiérarchie 
des appareils et des fonctions: nous verrons & corriger ces déterminations 
les unes par les autres. La seule chose que je retiens pour le moment, 
c'est que cette hiérarchie de fonctions mise en évidence par |’étude des 
atonies psychologiques doit étre bien connue avant que |’on ne parle 
d’actions comparables de méme niveau et que l’on apprécie leur force 
ou leur faiblesse. 


Il. 
Il existe d’autres troubles pathologiques presque toujours mélés aux 
précédents, quelquefois assez distincts, qui soulévent plus nettement le 


probléme de la force psychologique, ce sont Ics faiblesses proprement 
‘ 1—2 
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dites que l’on pourrait appeler des adynamies ou des asthénies psycholo- 
giques. J’ai déj& employé le mot psychasténie d’une maniére générale 
pour désigner les diminutions de l’activité psychologique qui se mani- 
festent dans les troubles mentaux des obsédés, des phobiques, des 
abouliques, des douteurs. I] me semble nécessaire d’employer d’autres 
mots, ceux d’atonie et d’adynamie ou d’asthéme pour désigner certaines 
formes particuliéres de diminution d’activité qui porte particuliérement 
soit sur la tension psychologique soit sur la force. Autrefois on négligeait 
beaucoup l'étude de la force et de la faiblesse, quand on bornait la 
psychologie & |’étude de la pensée consciente ow les degrés de la force et 
de la faiblesse, bien réels cependant, peuvent en partie se dissimuler; 11 
faut aujourd’hui s’en préoccuper davantage, quand la psychologie 
devient |’étude de l’action toute entiére qui est évidemment tantot 
fortifiée, tantét affaiblie. L’étude de ces malades dont le trouble principal 
est une faiblesse d’action sera particuliérement utile: cette étude est 
souvent embrouillée par la confusion de ces malades avec les précédents. 
Avec un peu de précision dans |’analyse psychologique on arrivera & 
faire ici un diagnostic dont l’importance est assez grande au point de 
vue du pronostic sur l’évolution de la maladie. 

Je n’indique que les caractéres essentiels de ces adynamies psycholo- 
giques; 11 faudrait pour les préciser de longues observations. La plupart 
des actions semblent conservées, c’est-a-dire qu’elles restent possibles, 
qu’elles apparaissent toutes de temps en temps dans diverses circon- 
stances, quand le malade fait un grand effort ou qu'il ne tient pas compte 
des conséquences. On ne se trouve plus comme dans le cas précédent en 
présence d’une suppression permanente d’un certain nombre d’actions 
les plus élevées: les adynamies méme graves ne doivent pas étre con- 
fondues avec des aboulies, des délires ou des confusions. Mais ces 
actions conservées ne sont exécutées que rarement, elles restent le plus 
souvent incomplétes, réduites dans leur étendue et surtout dans leur 
durée. Le malade peut marcher, manger, parler, raconter des souvenirs, 
croire, discuter des croyances, réfléchir, raisonner logiquement. Mais il 
fait tout cela le moins possible et il cesse toujours son action aprés peu 
d’instants. La marche est arrétée aprés peu de pas, la parole cesse vite 
et le malade semble muet ou aphone; aprés quelques instants de dis- 
cussion correcte il semble ne plus comprendre ou se désintéresser de la 
question. Toutes les tendances semblent capables de s’activer mais elles 
épuisent extrémement vite leur provision d’énergie. L’automobile parait 
de construction perfectionnée, mais son réservoir & essence est 4 peu 
prés vide et ne se remplit jamais qu’é une trés petite hauteur. 
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Cet arrét des actes trés caractéristique est en rapport avec plusieurs 
faits importants. D’abord il coincide avec l’apparition de troubles 
physiologiques de plus en plus pénibles qui se développent gravement si 
action est continuée trop longtemps. Les plus fréquents sont des 
troubles de la respiration, des angoisses, des troubles cardiaques surtout 
sous forme de palpitations, des spasmes intestinaux et vésicaux de toute 
espéce. Je n’al pas la prétention d’étudier ici ces troubles viscéraux 
qu’on a rattachés de nos jours & des phénoménes de vagotonie ou de 
sympathicotonie. Je désire seulement faire remarquer qu’ils sont en 
rapport avec une diminution des fonctions supérieures qui laissent 
émancipées les fonctions inférieures du sympathique (escape of control 
de Sherrington et de Head). Dans un cas remarquable que j’étudie en 
ce moment il suffit d’exciter l’attention, de forcer la malade & écouter et 
& répondre avec réflexion pour que les palpitations cessent momentané- 
ment et que le pouls passe de 140 & 90. Chose curieuse, le pouls revient 
& 140 dés qu’on permet & la malade de s’abandonner & son inertie et de 
ne plus répondre; mais il remonterait également, si on continuait pendant 
plus d’un quart d’heure & exciter ]’attention, car elle s’épuise et ne répond 
plus & l’excitation. 

Cet arrét de l’action dépend encore plus d’un autre phénoméne trés 
intéressant et trés caractéristique, de la disparition compléte du désir, 
de l’élan, de l’intérét qui nous pousse 4 agir et 4 continuer une action. 
Ces malades sont étonnants 4 ce point de vue; ils n’ont besoin de rien, 
ils ne désirent rien, ils ne craignent rien; & tout ce qu’on leur propose ils 
répondent: “a quoi bon.” Les choses qui les passionnaient auparavant 
semblent avoir disparu de leur esprit: des méres qui se sont épuisées dans 
les soins donnés & leurs enfants ne se soucient plus du tout de ceux-ci, 
ne demandent plus de leurs nouvelles et comme elles ont conservé leur 
intelligence elles sont stupéfaites elles-mémes de leur indifférence. Quand 
il y a des phénoménes d’atonie qui se surajoutent 4 cette adynamie, 
c’est souvent & propos de ce syndrome que prennent naissance les 
obsessions et les délires. 

Un phénoméne trés curieux qui se rattache & cette absence de 
lVintérét et des désirs c’est la disparition totale du sentiment de }’enaui. 
Ces malades qui restent indéfiniment sans rien faire, quoiqu’ils aient 
conservé toutes leurs facultés, nous paraissent inoccupés et & chaque 
instant nous avons envie de leur demander s ils s’ennuient, si nous 
pouvons faire quelque chose pour les distraire. Ils répondent toujours 
qu’ils n’ont besoin de rien, parce qu’ils n’ont aucun sentiment d’ennui. 
Ce n’est que bien tard aux approches de la guérison que ces malades 
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commencent 4 s’ennuyer, quand ils commencent “a avoir envie de 
quelque chose.”’ L’ennui se rattache aux phénoménes d’agitation dont 
nous aurons 4 parler tout 4 l'heure, aux activations incomplétes des 
tendances qui ne peuvent pas parvenir a la consommation. | 

J’ai dit que ces malades ne craignent rien, ce n’est pas tout & fait 
exact. Ils ne craignent aucun événement extérieur, mais ils ont peur de 
quelque chose, ils ont peur de l’action. J’ai déja insisté sur cette peur 
de l‘action dans une communication & la Société neurologique américaine 
au congrés d’Atlantic City! et dans une communication & la Société de 
psychologie de Paris. Cette peur de l’action joue 4 mon avis un réle de 
premier ordre dans la genése des syndromes névropathiques, et ]’al 
essayé d’indiquer son réle dans mon dernier livre sur “la médecine 
psychologique,” 1923, p. 150. 

Quand ces précautions qui ont pour but l'économie de |’action deviennent encore 
plus grandes elles déterminent des symptémes qui ont un aspect pathologique. Un 
grand nombre de phobies semblent porter sur certains objets ou sur certaines situa- 
tions; les malades semblent avoir peur d’un couteau, d'une plume, d’un appareil 
tékgraphique ou de la rougeur de leur visage. Ce n’est qu’une apparence car la 
phobie porte toujours en réalité sur un acte et. le malade a peur de reprendre les 
outils de sa profession ou de se montrer en public. Les phobies de la fatigue nous pré- 
sentent une répulsion plus générale pour toute action. I] est bien probable que beau- 
coup de ces phobies ont leur point de départ dans la constatation du danger que 
présente action pour le malade épuise. 

La renonciation & telle ou telle activité, aux pratiques religieuses, aux beaux-arts, 
aux études, aux sentiments de l’amour que l|’on observe si nettement chez certains 
malades sont des actes d’économie qui résultent du sentiment exact de la pauvreté. 
Les manies de liquidation qui sont souvent fort curieuses déterminent des ruptures 
brusques, des abandons d’une situation, des sacrifices inconsidérés.... 

Certains sentiments que les malades éprouvent & propos de leurs actions sont du 
méme genre. Les uns ont au plus haut degré le sentiment du sacrilége: “‘J’insulte ma 
mére si je mange comme vous le demandez...je torture mon pére dans son tombeau, 
je marche sur son cadavre si j’avance dans cette allée...” A un degré moins grave 
les actes paraissent seulement laids, sales, vulgaires: ‘‘Dés que j’avance la main vers 
un objet celui-ci parait laid, mes mouvements sont gauches et ridicules...les fleurs se 
fanent si je les regarde...je ne puis désirer une chose sans qu’elle devienne répugnante 
au méme moment....” Enfin une forme plus répandue de ce sentiment est la pensée 
catastrophique: “Si je pensc & louer un appartement dans cette maison il me semble 
que la porte belle et monumentale sera trés convenable pour y placer le cercueil de 
ma femme....Si vous me faites attendre la visite de ma mére, je vais me représenter 
qu'elle vient en grand deuil & cause de la mort de mon pére, de mes fréres, de toute 
la famille..,.Si je mets cette chomise neuve, des puissances occultes vont amener des 
cataclysmes dans tout Paris.” 

Ces singuliéres représentations de I’action ont un rapport étroit avec les manies de 
perfectionnement, de recommencement si fréquentes chez les névropathes. S’ils ne 
sont pas amenés & supprimer complétement laction, comme dans la forme précédente, 
du moins sont-ils conduits & faire des efforts pour transformer cette action, la rendre 
moins laide ct plus morale: c’est 1a une des origines les plus importantes des manies 
de scrupule. Dans les cas extrémes |’ctfort pour transformer l’action répugnante 
détermine une tendance & s’en écarter et uno impulsion au moins apparente vers 
lacte opposé. Des malades font de vains efforts pour arriver & une conduite pudique 
qui les satisfasse sentant en elles-mémes des impulsions épouvantables vers les pires 


1 “The Fear of Action,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, June 1921, p. 150. 
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obscénités. On se souvient du vieux mystique Bunyan qui, au moment de faire ses 
priéres, était forcé de tenir sa machoire & deux mains, pour que la bouche ne s’ouvrit 
pas et ne hurlat pas des blasphémes. 

Tous ces phénoménes se rattachent 4 la peur de l’action qui dépend d’un trouble 
dans la force et la tension de notre activité & ce moment. Dans une activité normale 
lénergie mobilisée pour activer la tendance est suffisante et méme surabondante. 
Aprés la consommation de l’action, les forces inemployées dérivent vers les autres 
tendances et jouent un réle important dans la gaité, la joic qui couronne l’acte. C'est 
cette répartition des forces mobilisées d’une maniére surabondante qui constitue le 
triomphe aprés l’acte, lintérét et le désir avant la consommation. Si les forces mises 
& la disposition de la tendance sont diminuécs au point d’étre juste suffisantes pour 
les trais de l’action, la disparition de ce superflu et de cette gratification supprime le 
triomphe, l’intérét et le désir et rend l’exécution de l’acte indifférente. Si les forces & 
la disposition d’ une tendance donnée sont franchement insuftisantes, l’acte est exécuté 
avec parcimonie, avec une sorte d’avarice; les degrés supérieurs de l’action ne sont 
plus atteints et l’acte perd les caractéres que lui donnaient la réflexion ou les tendances 
ergétiques. Pour un homme accoutumé aux formes supérieures de l’activité un acte 
de ce genre est aussi désagréable que de coucher sur la terre nue quand on est habitué 
& un bon lit. Un acte qui a perdu les caractéres de l’acte réfléchi parait dépourvu 
de tout ce qui constituait sa sécurité: c’est comme si on nous demandait de marcher 
sur un sentier dangereux avec les yeux fermés. Bien plus, cet acte nous parait épuiser 
nos derniéres ressources, il nous révéle notre misére et dveille la pensée de la banqueroute 
morale: c’est la ce qui provoque toutes ces réactions de recul et de terreur. 

Ce sont ces études sur la peur de I’action, et les attitudes d’économie 
de l’action, sur l’avarice psychologique dans les asthénies de toute espéce 
et sur le gaspillage psychologique dans les hypersthénies qui m’ont 
conduit & une interprétation particuliére des sentiments de tristesse et 
de joie. Je suis en train d’écrire un volume intitulé “L’ Extase et la Joie” 
& propos d’une malade trés curieuse atteinte de délire mystique, qui 
présentait alternativement des périodes de torture pendant lesquelles 
elle était dans l’enfer et des périodes d’extase ov elle jouissait des joies 
ineffables du Paradis. On a déja fait remarquer et M. Piéron I’a signalé 
dans son article intéressant de la Revue générale des sciences, 30 Juin, 
1923, que la douleur elle-méme n’est pas une sensation comme les autres; 
je voudrais montrer que la souffrance et la joie ne sont pas non plus de 
simples sentiments passifs, mais que ce sont des formes d’action particu- 
liéres, des attitudes spéciales susceptibles de diminution ou d’augmenta- 
tion indépendamment de leurs causes extérieures, capables de dis- 
paraitre sans raison extérieure ou de s’exagérer Jusqu’au délire. Ce sont 
des réactions de l’ensemble de |’organisme en rapport avec la quantité 
de force disponible au moment de I’action, ce sont des réactions 4 
lasthénie ou & Vhypersthénie manifestées par des modifications de 
l’action elle-méme. Mais je n’insiste pas aujourd’hui sur ces études: il 
me suffit de montrer que les modifications de la force transforment le 
ton des sentiments et que leur étude permettra de faire pénétrer la 
psychologie de !’action dans une région, celle des sentiments, qui paraissait 
lui étre mnterdite. = | oh 
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Il serait fort intéressant surtout au point de vue thérapeutique 
d’indiquer le peu que nous savons sur lorigine de ces asthénies. La 
quantité disponible des forces psychologiques dépend d’une foule de 
choses et nous sommes bien loin de pouvoir les énumérer toutes. Des 
conditions sociales comme la richesse pécuniaire ou la pauvreté influent 
plus qu’on ne le croit sur nos forces psychologiques. Un individu pauvre 
dépense une grande partie de ses forces dans |’acquisition de son pain de 
chaque jour, dans le souci de son avenir; que cette dépense soit plus ou 
moins appréciée consciemment peu importe, elle influe toujours sur la 
quantité d’énergie qui reste 4 sa disposition. L’intelligence elle-méme, 
l’étendue du nombre de nos connaissances, la variété des tendances 
qu'un individu a acquises et qu’il garde prétes & fonctionner disséminent 
et gaspillent les forces. Comme je !’ai montré, une tendance préte 4 agir a 
toujours une certaine charge et elle ne subsiste méme 4 l’état latent qu’en 
conservant en réserve des forces retirées de la circulation. L’étendue de 
Pactivité psychologique prédispose 4 l’asthénie, c’est pourquoi le rétré- 
cissement est une réaction de protection dans beaucoup de névroses 
d’épuisement. Mais je veux surtout rappeler limportance des causes 
physiologiques dans ces modifications des forces psychologiques. I] est 
bien probable que dans les grandes asthénies il ne s’agit pas de lésions, 
ni méme de troubles proprement cérébraux. C’est par une illusion de 
fausse science que l’on rattache tous les faits psychologiques & des modi- 
fications de l’encéphale. Ce qui est psychologique c’est le comportement 
de l’organisme, de l’individu tout entier, et le cerveau, cet assemblage 
de commutateurs, n’est pas tout l’individu. M. Head vient de nous 
montrer que, chez les blessés dont la moelle a été sectionnée ou chez 
Yanimal décérébré, l’étendue, la systématisation, la perfection méme des 
réactions diminuent dés qu’il y a une infection quelconque ou un trouble 
de la santé. La diminution des forces psychologiques chez le névropathe 
est en rapport étroit avec des maladies intestinales, des entéro-colites, 
des coli-bacilloses, des infections du sang par le bacterium coli, certaines 
modifications leucocytaires et surtout avec des affections du foie. Je 
n’ose continuer car j’indignerais les neurologistes en disant que le foie 
est aussi important pour la pensée que le cerveau. Ces études nous 
entraineraient aujourd’hui trop loin de la conception psychologique de 
la force & propos de laquelle nous avons encore un probléme important 
& signaler. 

Il. 

I] y a en effet une difficulté, qui empéche de parler correctement de 

la force psychologique & propos de l’asthénie, c’est la difficulté d’établir 
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des relations entre la tensvon psychologique dont nous avons parlé & propos 
des atonies et la force dont les asthénies nous montrent l’importance. 

Ces deux groupes de syndromes, les atonies et les asthénies présentent 
les rapports les plus étroits: c’est dans les familles d’asthéniques que 
l’on rencontre les malades obsédés, délirants ou confus avec un véritable 
abaissement des fonctions psychologiques. Les mémes individus pré- 
sentent souvent les deux troubles 4 la fois & des degrés différents et 
c’est l& ce qui donne naissance aux diverses formes des maladies mentales: 
il y a des délires mélancoliques et des délires maniaques qui sont en 
réalité au méme niveau psychologique, mais qui différent par la réduction 
ou par l’augmentation de la force disponible. 

Ce qui est le plus curieux c’est que le méme individu peut présenter 
isolément et successivement ces deux formes de la maladie et qu’il prend 
alors des aspects fort différents. Dans mon livre sur ‘“‘les obsessions”’ 
j'ai longuement décrit une malade sous le nom de Lise que j’observe 
depuis une vingtaine d’années. Dans la plus grande partie de sa vie 
d’une maniére réguliére Lise est une grande obsédée scrupuleuse, in- 
capable de réflexion correcte et de décision quand il s’agit d’un probléme 
moral ou religieux. Elle est continuellement tourmentée de la fagon la 
plus cruelle par des obsessions, des crises de doute, des manies de pactes, 
etc.; mais elle parait se porter physiquement assez bien et elle méne une 
vie assez active. Pendant un an et demi, il y a quelques années, & la 
suite d’une crise de lithiase biliaire, il est bon de le remarquer, elle est 
tombée dans un état d’asthénie profonde tout & fait différent, avec 
suppression de presque toutes les actions, immobilité & peu prés com- 
pléte et toutes sortes de troubles intestinaux et cardiaques. Mais pendant 
toute cette période elle n’a plus eu aucune obsession, ni aucun doute et 
ses décisions réfléchies ont été parfaitement correctes. Je publierai un 
jour, je l’espére, une autre observation que je trouve également curieuse, 
celle de Flore, jeune fille de 28 ans qui est au contraire depuis son enfance 
le type d’une grande asthénique. On pourrait étudier sur elle comment 
lasthénie congénitale modifie toute l’évolution et transforme en les 
aggravant toutes les maladies. Depuis des années cette malade est 
presque continuellement couchée, incapable de marcher, de manger 
seule, souvent méme de parler: elle présente suivant la régle des troubles 
des sentiments avec les indifférences, les peurs de |’action, les tristesses, 
etc., mais elle n’est nj obsédée, ni délirante et elle garde un jugement et 
une croyance & peu prés correctes. Pendant six mois seulement il y a 
quelques années et de nouveau tout récemment elle a changé compléte- 
ment d’aspect, elle est devenue en apparence assez forte, capable de 
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rester levée toute la journée, de marcher, de reprendre une vie extérieure 
normale, mais elle a eu lesprit tout 4 fait troublé par des obsessions 
scrupuleuses, des doutes interminables, des incapacités de réfléchir et de 
choisir. 

Non seulement ces troubles apparaissent chez les mémes malades, 
mais ils semblent déterminés par des circonstances analogues. Les mémes 
maladies viscérales, les mémes actions épuisantes par leur complexité, 
leur rapidité, leur durée, les mémes émotions analogues a des dépenses 
épuisantes peuvent déterminer suivant les dispositions des sujets des 
asthénies simples ou des atonies avec abaissement de la tension psycho- 
logique. 

Malgré ces analogies les relations de la force et de la tension sont peu 
connues et je rappellerai seulement deux notions que } ai essayé d’établir 
& ce sujet. “Quand un phénoméne psychologique est supérieur 4 un 
autre, la force qu il exige pour se produire pourrait étre suffisante si on 
lemployait autrement pour produire cent fois le phénoméne inférieur!.”’ 
En un mot, l’acte de haute tension parait trés coiteux, il semble exiger 
une dépense de force bien supérieure 4 celle qui serait suffisante pour un 
acte inférieur. J’ai essayé d établir cette notion par l'étude des dériva- 
tions en montrant qu’& un phénoméne supérieur supprimé se substituait 
une quantité énorme de phénoménes inférieurs. Cette conception semble 
se vérifier par les études sur l’épuisement ot nous avons vu que des 
actions supérieures, une décision, un travail, un triomphe épuisent nos 
malades infiniment plus que les agitations inférieures les plus violentes 
et les plus prolongées*. Les atonies semblent dépendre d’épuisements 
plus graves qui prennent une forme particuliére quand ils ont dépassé 
certains degrés. 

Une autre remarque qui me parait pouvoir amorcer des études 
intéressantes peut étre faite & propos des agitations psychologiques en 
général insuffisamment étudiées. “Chez un malade déprimé |’augmenta- 
tion des forces ne suffit pas toujours pour rétablir l’activité normale. 
Quand cette affluence de forces se produit seule sans un relévement 
simultané de la tension, on observe le phénoméne de |’agitation, on 
constate les troubles dont on voit un exemple dans l’ivresse, une sur- 
abondance de conduites inférieures exagérées et inutiles sans organisa- 
tion, ni perfection®....Le phénomeéne inverse est encore plus intéressant. 
I] s’agit de l’amélioration apparente de la névrose par les affaiblissements 


1 Les obsessions et la psychasténie, 1903, 1. p. 559. 
2 Les médications psychologiques, 1920, u. p. 79. 
3 Ibid. p. 94. 
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profonds de l’organisme qui diminuent les forces, l’affaibliissement semble 
étre une condition de |’amélioration mentale, c’est ce qui explique le 
phénoméne si curieux de la décharge!.”” Pour résumer ces observations 
qu’il est actuellement difficile de comprendre j’ai présenté ces quelques 
réflexions: 


Il est probable que dans la conduite normale, chez des individus bien équilibrés 
une certaine relation doit étre maintenue entre la force disponible et la tension et 
qu'il n’est pas bon de conserver une grande force quand la tension a baissé, il en 
résulte de l’agitation et du désordre. Une comparaison permet dillustrer cette loi 
peu connue: des individus qui n’ont pas lhabitude de lordre et de |’économie ne 
savent pas se conduire et font des actes dangereux s’ils ont entre les mains tout d’un 
coup une grosse somme d’argent. ‘‘Si je me suis abominablement enivrée, me dit une 
pauvre femme, c’est la faute de mon patron qui m’a remis & la fois 70 francs, je ne 
peux tolérer a la fois que 25 francs, que voulez-vous, 70 francs je ne sais pas qu’en 
faire, alors je les bois.” La tension psychologique, grace & l’exécution des actes 
élevés qui sont coiteux et avantageux, grice & la mise en réserve qui résulte des 
dernicr3 doz; de lactivation permet d’utiliser de grandes forces disponibles. Mais 
quand cette teasion est faible, il vaut mieux ne disposer que de petites forces et par 
conséquent il est dans certains cas avantageux de les dissiper d’une maniére quel- 
conque, de maniére & rétablir la proportion entre la force et la tension qui permettra 
une activité inférieure sans doute, mais plus correcte et moins dangereuse. Telle est 
Vidée générale de la décharge qui doit jouer un réle important dans l’interprétation 
de beaucoup de phénoménes pathologiques. 


Ces réflexions peu précises nous montrent la complexité du probléme, 
mais elles nous permettent d’entrevoir de quelle maniére nous pourrons 
apprécier la valeur des conduites malgré la différence des actes qui rend 
trés difficile l’application d’une commune mesure. La recherche des 
relations entre le degré hiérarchique des actes et la force psychologique 
élémentaire qui peut étre appréciée dans les actes les plus simples 
permettra peut-étre un jour de réunir ces deux notions en une seule et 
d’aborder avec quelque chance de succés le probléme de la mesure 
psychologique. Les études de la psychologie pathologique sur les atonies 
et les asthénies contribueront peut-étre & donner un sens précis et scientifique 
au concept de l’énergie mentale. 


1 Les médicaltions psychologiques, 1920, u. pp. 292, 298. | 


FORTSCHRITTE DER INDIVIDUALPSYCHOLOGIE 
Von Dr. ALFRED ADLER (Wren). 


In der Verfolgung unserer Forschungen gelangten wir im Laufe der 
letzten Jahre zu einem immer starkeren Ausbau unserer Standpunkte, 
die nunmehr der Offentlichkeit und ihrer Ueberpriifung iibergeben werden 
sollen. Dies gilt in erster Linie von der Grundanschauung der Individual- 
psychologie, nicht die im Seelenleben auffindbaren Krifte und Phia- 
nomene, wie sie experimentell erschlossen oder analytisch gefunden 
werden, ergeben ein Verstindnis fiir eine Person. Das Individuum kann 
sie verschiedentlich beniitzen oder unbeniitzt lassen. Was wir den 
anderen Richtungen der Psychologie und Menschenkenntnis entgegen- 
zuhalten hatten, war die Feststellung, dass sie uns bestenfalls etwas 
aussagen iiber die vorhandenen Krifte, nicht aber iiber deren Gebrauch 
und Verwendungsart, nichts iiber die Richtung. Das Seelenleben aber 
ist kein Sein sondern ein Sollen. Durch diesen Zwang zu einem auf ein 
Ziel gerichtetes Geschehen kommt in das ganze Seelenleben ein Drang 
nach vorwarts, und in diesem Strom des Geschehens erfahren alle 
vorhandenen seelischen Kategorien und Krifte ihre Form, Richtung und 
Modellierung. | 

Der Ausbau des menschlichen Seelenlebens geschieht unter Zuhilfe- 
nahme einer fiktiven Teleologie, durch Aufstellung eines Zieles, unter 
dem Druck einer teleologischen Apperception, und so erweist es sich am 
Ende, dass wir in allen seelischen Erscheinungen den Charakter der 
Zielstrebigkeit wiederfinden, dem sich alle Krafte, Instanzen, Erfahrungen, 
Wiinsche und Befiirchtungen, Erfahrungen, Defekte und Fahigkeiten 
einordnen. Daraus ergibt sich, dass ein wirkliches Verstandnis fiir ein 
seelisches Phanomen oder fiir eine Person nur aus einer teleologisch 
begriindeten Zusammenhangsbetrachtung gewonnen werden kann. 

Daraus geht hervor, dass jedes Individuum handelt und leidet nach 
Massgabe seiner individuellen Teleologie, die wie ein Fatum wirkt, solange 
es sie nicht verstanden hat. Ihre Urspriinge fiihren bis in die erste 
Kindheit zuriick und zeigen sich fast immer irrtiimlich beeinflusst durch 
kérperliche und seelische Schwierigkeiten, durch Gunst und Ungunst der 
ersten Situationen in der Kindheit. 
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Durch diese Betrachtung wird die Bedeutung der Kausalhtiat fiir das 
Verstandnis des seelischen Geschehens soweit eingeschrankt, dass wir sie 
wohl voraussetzen, dass wir sie aber als ungeniigend erkennen beziiglich 
der Aufhellung eines seelischen Ritsels und gar zur Vorhersage einer 
seelischen Stellungnahme. 


Das Ziel des menschlichen Seelenlebens wird so zum Dirigenten, zur 
causa finalis, und reisst alles seelisch Bewegliche in den Strom des 
seelischen Geschehens hinein. Hier ist die Wurzel der Einheit der 
Personlichkeit, der Individualitat. Ihre Krafte kénnten woher immer 
gekommen sein,—nicht woraus sie entstanden sind, wohin sie gehen, auf 
was sie hinauslaufen macht ihre Eigenart aus. Ein Beispiel soll dies 
erértern: Ein 40jahriger hoherer Beamter leidet seit seiner Kindheit an 
Zwangsimpulsen. Von Zeit zu Zeit muss er mit peinlicher Pedanterie die 
kleinen Aufgaben, die er sich stellt, sorgfaltig auf einem Zettel nieder- 
schreiben. Dabei entdeckt er ein heimliches Lustgefiihl, das er sich nicht 
erklaren kann. Bald wird dieses aber abgelést durch ein heftiges Reue- 
gefiihl, wie er die Zeit mit solchen Dingen vertrédeln kénne. Und nun gibt 
er sich die Schuld, dass er durch diese Abhaltungen sein Fortkommen im 
Leben verhindert habe. Nach kurzer Zeit wiederholt sich dasselbe Spiel. 

Nach dem heutigen Stand der individualpsychologischen Erfahrung 
sind derartige Ratsel auf den ersten Blick lésbar. Wir sehen diesen 
Mann statt auf dem Wege der Gemeinschaft, anstatt mit der Lésung 
seiner Probleme beschiftigt, in unverstandenen Schwierigkeiten ver- 
wickelt. Bei dieser Gelegenheit aber umgeht er wie ein Deserteur die ihm 
gesetzten, gesellschaftlich notwendigen Aufgaben. Seine Schuldgefiihle, 
weit entfernt, seine und seiner Umgebung Lage, seine bisherigen Fehler 
zu verbessern, tragen zur Verschlimmerung bel, weil sie ihn noch weiter 
von seiner Arbeit abziehen. Sind also weitere, richtige Mittel zur 
Desertion. Seine bewegte Klage endlich, wie ihn sein Leiden im Fort- 
kommen store, entbehrt nicht des Lichtblickes, weil sie gleichbedeutend 
ist mit der Feststellung: “was hatte ich alles geleistet, wenn ich dieses 
Uebel nicht gehabt hatte.” 

Wir sehen in das Arrangement eines Nebenkriegsschauplatzes, dessen 
Zweck und Ziel es ist, den Hauptkriegsschauplatz auszuschalten. Und 
alle vorhandenen seelischen Phanomene, Zwang, Lustgefiihle, Schuld- 
gefiihle, Logik und Lebenswandel, spottend jeder Interpretation ihres 
Ursprungs und ihrer urspriinglichen Bedeutung, gehorchen ausschliesslich 
nur der einen Aufgabe: im Vormarsch des Lebens der Lésung der realen 
Fragen auszuweichen, eine sichernde Distanz zu ihnen zu gewinnen und 
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den Schein einer tréstenden Reserve zu erobern: “was ich alles hatte 
leisten kénnen, wenn....”’ 


Neurose und Psychose sind die Ausdrucksformen entmutigter Men- 
schen. Wem sich diese individualpsychologische Erkenntnis entschleiert 
hat, der wird es fiiglich vermeiden, mit entmutigten Menschen lang- 
wierige Exkursionen in mystische Felder der Psyche zu unternehmen. 
Selbst beilaufig richtige Mutmassungen iiber primires psychisches 
Geschehen wiirden immer nur willkommener Ausweg sein sich von lebens- 
wichtigen Fragen zu entfernen, Was immerhin wirksam und forderlich 
dabei zustande kommen kann, ist wie bei der Suggestiv- und hypnotischen 
Therapie die Ermutigung, die unverstanden (unbewusst?) aus der 
menschenfreundlichen, geduldigen Beschaftigung des Arztes erfliesst. 

Diese Form einer teilweisen Ermutigung geniigt in den seltensten 
Fallen, ist niemals auch gleichzusetzen unserer Methode, die unabhangig 
und selbstandig macht, weil sie die wirksamen Ursachen der Entmutigung 
behebt. 

Also legt die Individualpsychologie doch auch den Ursachen einer 
seelischen Erscheinung Gewicht bei? Wohl denen des zu behebenden 
Grundphanomens, nicht aber denen, die als Ausdrucksmittel der Ent- 
mutigung immer nur ihrer Zweckmissigkeit halber Anwendung finden, 
eigentlich richtig am Platze sind, solange die Mutlosigkeit anhilt, oder 
auch durch andere ersetzt werden kénnen. 

Um also von den Ursachen der Entmutigung zu sprechen: sie sind 
immer irrtiimlich. EKinen vollig zureichenden Grund zur Entmutigung 
gibt es nicht! Nur dieser Irrtum berechtigt uns, eine radikale Therapie 
der Neurosen in Angriff zu nehmen. Im obigen Fall war es der hoch- 
miitige, herrschsiichtige Vater, der den Jungen schon in seiner Kindheit 
bedriickte und ihm systematisch die Hoffnung auf ein gedeihliches 
Fortkommen raubte. Man wird einwenden, ob denn jedes Kind ent- 
mutigt werden kénne? Nun, ich traue diese Kunst jedem Erzieher 
bei jedem Kinde zu, insbesondere weil die ganze Menschheit zur Ent- 
mutigung neigt. Freilich ist die aufzuwendende Kraft in jedem Falle 
verschieden und kann durch k6rperliche Minderwertigkeiten geférdert, 
durch giinstige Umstande gehemmt werden. Das Ziel dieses Kindes 
aber war den Vater zu iibertreffen. Da es sich dies in offenem Streben 
nicht zutraute, unterfing es sich den Schein der Ueberlegenheit zu retten, 
suchte Umwege und fand einen Ausweg und mildernde Umstiinde in 
seiner Zwangsneurose. 

Wer ist nun der wirkliche Dirigent, der vielleicht nur dort, wo es 
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ihm passt, andere Ziele als das seine (Selbsterhaltung, Hunger und Liebe, 
Lustgewinnung) vorschiebt, sie gelegentlich auch vertauscht? Der in 
allen Phanomenen sein Spiel treibt, alle Ausdrucksformen, seelische wie 
kérperliche, beherrscht und in seinen Dienst stellt? Ist es nur einer? 
Sind es mehrere? Ist es vielleicht denkbar, dass ein Individuum, ein 
Unteilbares, das wir als Einheit empfinden und verstehen, von der wir, 
was als einziges Kriterium des Verstindnisses Wert besitzt, vorhersagen 
konnen, wie es sich in einer bestimmten Lage benehmen wird, mehreren 
Zielen nachstrebt? Wir haben es nie gefunden. Aber das double vie, 
die Ambivalenz? Sind hier nicht zwei Ziele zu sehen? Das Schwanken, 
der Zweifel? 

Immer weist uns das Geltungsstreben, im allgemeinen Sinne das 
Wollen, darauf hin, dass in allem seelischen Geschehen eine Bewegung 
im Gange ist, die von einem Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl aus ihren Lauf 
nimmt, um zur Hohe zu gelangen. Die individualpsychologische Lehre 
von der seelischen Kompensation weist darauf hin, je starker das Minder- 
wertigkeitsgefiihl ist, umso héher das Ziel der persénlichen Macht. 

Ist aber das Geltungsstreben mit seinem Ziele der Ueberlegenheit 
jene richtende Kraft, die alle Bewegungen der Menschen lenkt, dann 
diirfen wir sie uns nicht etwa als belanglosen Faktor vorstellen. Dann 
ist sie mit unserem gesamten Leben verbunden, dann stellt sie ein 
Streben vor auf Leben und Tod. Und in der Tat: sie ist imstande unseren 
Selbsterhaltungstrieb, unser Lustverlangen, unseren Wirklichkeitssinn, 
unsere moralischen Gefiihle zu stéren oder aufzuheben. Sie findet im 
Selbstmord einen Weg zur Durchsetzung, sie lenkt unsere Freundschafts- 
und Liebesgefiihle, sie lasst uns Hunger und Durst ertragen und macht 
uns Schmerz, Trauer, Qualen zu Etappen unserer Triumphe. Nichts, was 
der Mensch geniesst oder empfindet oder tut, empfangt er mit Unbefan- 
genheit. “Schén ist hiasslich, hisslich schén,” singen Macbeths Hexen. 
Und: “Der Verstand ist listig,” erklart Hegel. Als Sokrates einst einen 
Sophisten im durchlécherten Mantel sah, rief er ihm zu: “Jiingling von 
Athen, aus den Lochern deines Mantels guckt die Eitelkeit!” Bescheiden 
und eitel zugleich! Ist hier eine ehrliche Ambivalenz vorhanden? Oder 
ist es nicht eine Finesse, mit zwei statt mit einem Pferd zu fahren, auch 
durch Bescheidenheit zu glinzen? Im double vie unterstiitzen sich beide 
Rollen, um das Ziel der Ueberlegenheit erreichen zu helfen. Sowie ein 
Borsenspieler je nach Bedarf, das eine Mal in der Haltung des Haussiers, 
eln andermal als Baissier auftritt, beides, um Geld, das heisst Macht zu 
gewinnen. So antwortete mir einmal ein reichgewordener, alter Geschafts- 
mann auf meine Frage, warum er noch verdienen wolle, da er doch alles 
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kaufen kénne, was kauflich sei: “Wissen Sie,” sagte er, “das ist die 
Macht, die Macht iiber die anderen!”’ 

Ich kénnte als Psychologe auch andere Wege gehen. Ich kénnte den 
psychologischen Wurzeln nachforschen, warum jener Sophist eine 
Vorliebe fiir zerrissene Mantel hatte, um seine Bescheidenheit zu demon- 
strieren. Dann aber kame ich auf ein dem Sophisten erwiinschtes 
Nebengeleise. Ich hatte seine Eitelkeit aus den Augen verloren. Ich 
muss vielmehr ergriinden woher seine Eitelkeit stammt. 

Ob er dabei im Sinne des Vaterideals vorgeht, wenn er sich in 
Lumpen hiillt, oder im Sinne des sogenannten Oedipuskomplexes, oder 
vielleicht in beider Sinn, oder in keiner von diesen Richtungen, ist wohl 
recht belanglos. Auch die uns bekannten Tatsachen, dass einer dem 
Vater nachahmt oder ihm zuwiderhandelt, haben durch eine derart 
mystifizierende Beleuchtung keine Bereicherung gefunden. 

Hier schliesst sich unser Verstandnis fiir die psychologische Struktur 
des Zweifels an. Auch beim Zweifel bestehen nicht etwa zwei verschie- 
dene Ziele, sondern ein einziges. Stillstand! Die gleiche Ueberlegung 
gilt fiir alle sogenannten nervésen Symptome. Wie eine verschleierte 
Bremsvorrichtung greifen sie in die Bewegung des Fortschrittes ein, 
lenken sie auf ein Nebengeleise und hemmen die Erfiillung von oft 
selbstausgesprochenen Forderungen. 

Auch in diesen Fallen finden wir als Dirigenten die Eitelkeit, die sich 
vor Verletzungen fiirchtet. 

Das Ziel der Ueberlegenheit, bei Nervésen, ausserordentlich hoch 
angesetzt, formt die Individualitét des Einzelnen, modifiziert seine 
Logik, Aesthetik und Moral und dringt ihm die zugehérigen Charakter- 
ziige, Intelligenz, Energie und Afiekte auf. Die leitende Idee seiner 
Personlichkeit verhilft ihm zu seiner eigenartigen Gangart und Bewe- 
gungslinie, die wie eine ewige Melodie sein ganzes Leben durchzieht. 
Wer diese Bewegungslinie kennt, versteht erst den Sinn jeder einzelnen 
Bewegung. Reisst man ein einzelnes Phanomen aus diesem Zusammen- 
hang, so wird man es immer misverstehen. Die einzelnen Téne sagen 
uns nichts, wenn wir die Melodie nicht kennen. Wer aber die Bewegungs- 
linie eines Menschen kennt, fiir den beginnen die einzelnen Erscheinungen 
zu sprechen. 

Daraus folgt auch: Die richtig verstandenen seelischen Phainomene 
kénnen als Vorbereitungen fiir ein Ziel der Ueberlegenheit aufgefasst 
werden. 

Ueber den Ursprung des Geltungsstrebens sind wir durchaus nicht 
im Unklaren. Die Diirftigkeit und Hilflosigkeit des Kindes fiihrt regel- 
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miissig zu einem Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl, das nach Erlésung dringt. 
Schlechte Erziehung, ungiinstige Situation, angeborene kérperliche 
Schwiche steigern dieses Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl und damit auch die 
Sehnsucht des Kindes nach Geltung und Macht. Das Kind findet in 
seinen ersten Jahren die Schablone fiir seine Stellungnahme zum Leben, 
entsprechend seiner Situation, seiner Umgebung, seinem Lebensmut und 
seiner Findigkeit. Im Trotz oder im Gehorsam, immer strebt es nach 
der Hohe. 

Dabei ist entsprechend der Unreife des kindlichen Geistes und 
Verstandnisses reichlich fiir Irrtiimer Platz. Ja wie werden, da das 
menschliche Wirken Stiickwerk ist, eigentlich niemals den Irrtum ver- 
missen. Nicht in der Einschitzung der eigenen Lage und nicht in der Wahl 
des Zieles. Dazu kommt noch, dass bei ehrgeizig Strebenden niemals 
Konflikte, Riickschlage und Niederlagen ausbleiben, da sie sich von der 
Logik des menschlichen Zusammenlebens, von der absoluten Wahrheit, 
also vom Gemeinschaftsgefiihl allzuweit entfernt haben. Damit aber 
stellt sich die Entmutigung ein, die immer Irrtum ist, in ihren verschie- 
denen Graden und arrangierten Sicherungen abermals zu zahlreichen 
Irrtiimern Anlass gibt. Wir haben festgestellt dass alle Nervése ent- 
mutigte Ehbrgeizige sind, und dass die Entmutigung der Kinder und 
Erwachsenen vielleicht auf 90 % der Menschen verteilt ist. 

Die Aufgabe der Erziehung ist es, die Schablone des Machtstrebens 
zu verhindern und die Entfaltung des angeborenen Gemeinschafts- 
gefiihles zu fordern. Die individualpsychologische Behandlung der 
Nervésen, der entmutigten Ehrgeizigen, geschieht durch Aufdeckung 
ihrer Irrtiimer, durch Abbau ihres Machtstrebens und durch Hebung 
ihres Gemeinschaftsgefiihls. 

Man konnte geneigt sein, in unseren Anschauungen den Bestand 
einer Schablone zu suchen und kénnte glauben, es geniige die Kenntnis 
dieser Schablone, etwa des Minderwertigkeitsgefiihls und seiner Kom- 
pensationen, um nun alle Rithsel des Seelenlebens lésen zu konnen. Da 
vergesse man nur nicht der Unsumme von Kunstgriffen und Listen, 
deren Buntheit nicht kleiner ist als das Leben selbst. Einen Leitfaden, 
einen sicheren Fiihrer, nicht mehr bedeuten die Grundanschauungen der 
Individualpsychologie. Jedesmal muss der Weg selbst gegangen werden, 
das Dunkel erhellt werden, bis wie durch eine Eingebung dem Suchenden 
und Untersuchten der Zusammenhang klar ist. Es ist durchaus nicht 
auf den ersten Blick einzusehen, wo im Falle der Depression, der Melan- 
cholie das Ziel der Ueberlegenheit wirksam sei. Wir wollen es an einem 
Falle von “ Manisch-depressivem Irresein,” nachzuweisen versuchen. 
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Hin 40jihriger, athletisch gebauter Mann mit langgezogener Nase 
und eiférmigem Gesicht klagt, dass er derzeit bereits zum 3. Male in einen 
Zustand der Melancholie verfallen sei. Alles widere ihn an, er kénne 
sich mit nichts beschiftigen, sein Schlaf sei seit Beginn der melan- 
cholischen Verstimmung vor 8 Monaten wieder wie in den andern 2 
melancholischen Phasen vollstandig gestért. Er trauere den ganzen Tag 
und die Nacht dahin, finde an nichts Gefallen und sei erotisch vollig 
unempfindlich. Alles komme ihm wie Mist vor. Im Jahre 1918 sei er an 
Manie erkrankt. Wie’ ein Champagnerrausch sei es iiber ihn gekommen. 
Er dachte, er miisse sein Vaterland retten, er sei dazu auserkoren, miisse 
Reichsverweser werden; ep habe auch versucht Verhandlungen an- 
zubahnen, hatte grosse Entwiirfe fiir Kolossalbauten ausgearbeitet, bis 
ihn seine Familie in eine Irrenanstalt sperrte. Eimige Wochen nachher 
verfiel er in einen Zustand der Depression, der 9 Monate wahrte und 
ganz wie der gegenwiartige verlief. 

Kaum fiihlte er sich besser und dachte wieder an eine regelmissige 
Arbeit, als die Manie wieder eintrat, ungefahr die gleiche Zeit wie das 
erstemal dauerte, um dann der melancholischen Phase Platz zu machen. 
Fast unmittelbar an diese reihte sich das 3. manische Zustandsbild, 
welches von der gegenwirtigen Melancholie abgelést wurde. 

Die Ausdrucksform der vdélligen Entmutigung diirfte kaum zu 
iibersehen sein. Der Lebenslauf dieses Mannes bot genug Verlockungen 
dazu und Bestaétigungen dafiir. Er war das Kind einer reichen Familie 
und hatte zum Taufpathen einen héchsten Wiirdentriger des Staates. 
Seine Mutter, eine ehrgeizige Kiinstlernatur, erklarte ihn fast in der 
Wiege schon als unvergleichliches Genie und stachelte seinen Ehrgeiz in 
unerhértem Masse. Er wurde seinen andern Geschwistern weit vorge- 
zogen. Seine Phantasien in der Kindheit gingen daher ins Ungemessene. 
Am liebsten spielte er Feldherr, trommelte eine Anzahl Jungens zusammen 
und errichtete sich einen Feldherrnhiigel, von dem aus er die Schlachten 
leitete. In der Kindheit schon und spiter in der Mittelschule empfand 
er es tief schmerzlich, wenn ihm nicht alles leicht und glinzend von der 
Hand ging. Von da an begann er seinen Aufgaben auszuweichen und 
vertrédelte die Zeit hauptsachlich mit Tonarbeiten. Wir werden sehen, 
wie diese Spiele der Jugend zum Ausgangspunkt seiner Berufswahl 
wurden. Er ging spiter zum Militar, verliess aber bald seine Stellung, 
um sich der Bildhauerkunst zu widmen. Als er auch da nicht gleich zu 
Ruhm und Ehren gelangte, sattelte er abermals um und wurde Landwirt. 
Als solcher verwaltete er die Giiter seines Vaters, liess sich in allerlei 
Spekulationen ein und stand eines Tages vor dem Villigen finanziellen 
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Zusammenbruch. Als er wegen seiner waghalsigen Unternehmungen als 
verriickt gescholten wurde, gab er das Rennen auf und zog sich zuriick. 

Da kam die grosse Geschiéftskonjunktur der Nachkriegszeit,—und alle 
seine waghalsig begonnenen, schon verloren geglaubten Unternehmungen 
begannen aufzubliihen. Geld strémte ins Haus und iiberhob ihn jeder 
Sorge. Auch sein Prestige schien gerettet. Nun hatte er sich wieder 
niitzlicher Arbeit widmen koénnen. Da brach sein manischer Anfall aus 
und verhinderte jede Tatigkeit. Die gute Zeit traf ihn bereits im 
Zustande ginzlicher Entmutigung. 

Aus seinen Jiinglingsjahren erinnert er sich an ein starkes Pra- 
destinationsgefiihl. Selbst Gedanken der Gottihnlichkeit wagten sich an 
ihn heran. Seine Zimmer waren iiber und iiber mit Napoleonbildern 
geschmiickt, die wir als Beweis seines Strebens nach Macht gelten lassen 
diirfen. Als ich ihm einst zur Illustration seiner Bewegungslinie darauf 
vorwies, dass er einen Helden in seiner Brust trage, den er seit seiner 
Entmutigung nicht mehr auf die Probe zu stellen wage, erzihlte er mir 
betroffen, dass er iiber der Tiire seines Arbeitszimmers einen Spruch 
Nietzsches angebracht habe, der folgendermassen lautete: ‘Bei allem 
was dir heilig ist bitte und beschwore ich dich: wirf den Helden in deiner 
Brust nicht von dir.” 

In einer der Hauptfragen des menschlichen Lebens, in der Berufsfrage, 
sehen wir deutlich seine fortschreitende Entmutigung infolge seines 
unerfiillten und unerfiillbaren Ehrgeizes. Wir kénnen sie, wenn auch 
nicht billigen, so doch begreifen. Wie war es mit der zweiten Hauptfrage, 
mit der socialen Verkniipftheit von Mensch zu Mensch? Man konnte 
leicht vorhersagen, dass er auch hier scheitern musste, dass sein Hochmut 
ihn kontaktunfahig machen musste, so dass er im Grossen und Ganzen 
niemandem zu Lieb und niemandem zu Leid in einer isolierten Stellung 
verharrte. Selbst seine Geschwister und seine Kameraden wurden 
ebensowenig in seiner Nihe warm wie er in ihrer. Nur zuweilen zeigte 
sich im Beginne einer neuen Bekanntschaft ein anfangliches Interesse, 
um bald wieder abzuflauen. Er kannte die Menschen nur von ihrer 
schlechten Seite und hielt sie ferne. Dies und sein Ziel der Ueberlegen- 
heit zeigte sich auch in seinen satirischen, scharf zugespitzten Pointen. 

In der dritten Hauptfrage des Lebens hatte er schwer Schiffbruch 
gelitten. Er hat wohl niemals geliecbt und kannte die Frau nur als 
Objekt. So kam es, dass er in jungen Jahren an Lues erkrankte, an die 
sich unvermerkt eine Tabes mit leichten Erscheinungen schloss. Dies 
trug nicht wenig zu seiner weiteren Entmutigung bei. Jetzt sah er sich 
von allen Triumphen ausgeschlossen, die er sich sonst 1m ersten Ansturm 
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bei Frauen, beim Preisfechten, Wettschwimmen und bei Hochtouren 
geholt hatte. 

Wie er die Menschen sich entfremdet hatte, stand er nun selbst als 
Fremdling in diesem Leben, das ihm nirgends einen Kontakt bot. Seinen 
Irrtum einzusehen, zu verbessern war er nicht fahig. Sicherlich hinderte 
ihn auch sein Stolz, der Held in seiner Brust daran. So fand ich ihn als 
einen Menschen, der nach einem glanzenden, ja fanatischen Auftakt 
immer nachgelassen hatte, sobald sein Ehrgeiz zu fiirchten begann. 

Sobald ich den Rythmus seines Lebens, wie er unter dem Druck 
seines ehrgeizigen Strebens zustande gekommen war, erkannt hatte, 
wusste ich auch, dass alle seine seelischen Leistungen im Sinne dieses 
Rythmus verlaufen mussten. Um die Probe darauf zu machen, liess ich 
mir seine Schriftziige zeigen. 


as timc al a Oe 
Ste de! Foren Fore acd han 
fren 


Man sieht auch hier, und zwar ohne graphologische Deutungskunst, 
den starken Auftakt und das standige Schwinden in der Grésse der 
Buchstaben in jedem Wort. 

Ebenso sinnfallig éussern sich die entfernten Pole seiner Bewe- 
gungslinie in der.Wahl seiner Stoffe, die er plastisch gestalten wollte. 
EKinen Sonnenanbeter wollte er schaffen, der mit ausgebreiteten Armen 
nach dem Hochsten greift, und die Trauer, die tief zur Erde gebiickt em 
verlorenes Gliick beweint. Doch nicht einmal an die Vorarbeiten ist er 
geschritten. Sein Ehrgeiz lebte weiter, war aber ohnmachtig geworden 
und verbarg sich. 

Alles was dieser impotent gewordene Ehrgeiz noch gestalten konnte, 
zumal der Kontakt zur Aussenwelt verloren gegangen war, sah man in 
der Darbietung seiner Psychose. Sie beginnt mit dem manischen Auftakt, 
der briillend den Mut zur Leistung beweisen will, gerade aber durch sein 
Ungestiim und durch seinen Widerspruch gegen die Logik uns die 
Entmutigung verrit. Im Rausch seiner Machtliisternheit rast er dahin 
und zwingt die Umgebung zur Korrektur, zur Obsorge und zur Hemmung, 
die der Kranke selbst nicht aufbringen darf, weil sein verwundeter 
Ehrgeiz keine Handlung im Sinne des common sense duldet. 
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Nun folgt das Schwinden des Kraftaufwandes im Zwange seiner 
Lebenslinie. Die Entmutigung in der melancholischen Phase hegt klar 
zutage. Wo steckt nun der Ehrgeiz? Alles ist schal. Nichts kann ihn 
bewegen, ihn erfreuen, nichts wirkt auf ihn. Allem steht er kalt und 
fremd gegeniiber wie ann&hernd schon in seinen jiingeren Jahren. Die 
Nichtigkeit alles Irdischen, die Wertlosigkeit aller Menschen, aller 
menschlichen Beziehungen ist die Rache seines verwundeten Ehrgeizes, 
mit der er sich jeder Wirkung und Kraft der andern entzieht, indem er 
sie leugnet. 

Und je mehr er iiber diese Entwertung klagt, umso deutlicher stellt 
er sie fest. Statt sich zu erhohen, erniedrigt er die andern. Dem irrtiim- 
lich allzu hoch gesteckten Ziel seiner friihen Kindheit bot die Wirklich- 
keit unlésbare Schwierigkeiten. Nur im Rausch der Phantasie und in 
leicht und rasch erworbenen Triumphen geniigten sein Mut und seine 
Ausdauer. Nach individualpsychologischen Massen gemessen war er 
immer ein Typus des Entmutigten. Sein manisch-depressives Irresein 
ist der Ausdruck einer starkeren Entmutigung bei gleichbleibendem 
Rythmus seiner Bewegungslinie. 

Zum Ritsel des cyklischen Verlaufes dieser Erkrankung sollen in 
einer spateren Arbeit noch einige Aufklarungen folgen. 


PROGRESS IN INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY! 
By ALFRED ADLER (ViENNa). 


WITHIN the last few years, in the course of our analytical research, it 
has become possible to develop our particular points of view with in- 
creasing clearness. It is now time that they should be published and 
submitted to public scrutiny. This is true above all of our fundamental 
conception of Individual Psychology; it is not from the various forces 
and phenomena which may be revealed in the mental life, whether they 
be empirically arrived at or discovered by the analytic method, that we 
learn to understand a personality. Different individuals may use these 
forces and phenomena in different ways or may make no use of them at 
all. What has brought our line of thought into contrast with those of 
other schools of psychology and of the study of humanity 1s our postulate 
that from them we can at best learn something of the forces which exist, 
but nothing of their application and the manner in which they are 
employed, nor yet of their trend. Now our mental life is not a matter 
of simple existence but is subject to certain impulsions. It is through 
this urge towards processes directed to a given end that the whole mental 
life receives an impetus in a forward direction, and in this stream of 
processes all the categories and forces belonging to our minds receive 
their mould, their direction and their characteristic form. 

The development of the mental life of man is accomplished with the 
help of a fictive teleology, through the proposing of a certain end, under 
the pressure of a teleological apperception. Thus it finally becomes 
evident that in every mental phenomenon we discover anew the charac- 
teristic of pursuit of an aim and with this characteristic all our powers, 
faculties, experiences, wishes and fears, defects and capacities fall into 
line. It follows that a true understanding of a mental phenomenon or 
of a personality is attained only when we take a comprehensive view, 
the basis of which is teleological. 

From this we conclude that every individual acts and suffers in 
accordance with his peculiar teleology, which has all the mevitableness 
of fate, so long as he does not understand it. Its springs may be traced 
to his earliest childhood and nearly always we find that they have been 
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diverted into false channels by the pressure of phvsical and mental 
difficulties and by the favourable or unfavourable nature of the earliest 
situations in the child’s life. 

This view to some extent limits the importance of the principle of 
causality for the understanding of what takes place in the mind. That is 
to say, we do indeed assume the validity of that principle, but we recognize 
that it is inadequate to solve a mental problem and even to enable us to 
predict the adoption of a particular attitude of mind. 

Thus the aim of the mental life of man becomes its governing prin- 
ciple, its causa finalis, and sweeps every motion of the mind into the 
stream of mental happenings. Here we have the root of the unity of the 
personality, the individuality. It matters not what may have been the 
source of its energies: not their origin but their end, their ultimate goal 
constitutes their individual character. I may make this clearer by an 
illustration: A forty-year-old official of high standing has suffered from 
childhood from obsessional impulses. From time to time he is under the 
compulsion to write down on a piece of paper, carefully and with painful 
exactitude, the trivial tasks which he sets himself. In so doing he notices 
that he has a feeling of mysterious pleasure, for which he cannot account. 
Soon, however, this gives place to a sense of keen self-reproach for 
wasting time over such things. And then he accuses himself of having 
hindered his own advancement in life by interruptions. After a short 
interval the whole performance repeats itself. 

With the knowledge we now have of Individual Psychology problems 
of this sort may be solved at the first glance. We see this man, instead of 
occupying himself in social activities or tackling his own problems, 
involved in difficulties which are incomprehensible to him. By this 
means, however, he escapes like a deserter from the real tasks which 
society requires of him. His feelings of guilt, far from helping to improve 
his position and that of those around him or to correct his former faults, 
make matters worse in that they withdraw him still farther from his 
work. That is to say, they are only additional means designed to assist 
him in his deserter’s attitude. Again, the meaning of his passionate 
lament that his affliction hinders his progress in life 1s not at all obscure; 
it amounts to saying: “ What great things I should have done if I had 
not had this handicap.” 

We are not without insight into this staging of a secondary conflict, 
the aim and object of which is to do away with the main struggle. And 
all the mental phenomena which are present in this case: compulsion, 
feelings of pleasure and of guilt, reasoning and mode of conduct, eluding 
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as they do all attempts at interpretation of their origin and original 
significance, serve one single purpose, namely, the avoidance of the 
solution of real problems in the course of life and the setting of them at 
a safe distance, whilst making sure of an illusory but comforting reserve 
force: “ What great things I could have done if....” 

Neurosis and psychosis are modes of expression for human beings 
who have lost courage. Anyone who has acquired this much insight into 
Individual Psychology will thenceforth refrain from undertaking with 
persons in this state of discouragement tedious excursions into mysterious 
regions of the psyche. Even such conjectures with regard to primary 
psychic processes as may chance to be correct would only serve as a 
welcome way of escape from the consideration of vital problems. It is 
true that a powerful and helpful effect may be produced by this method, 
but, as in treatment by suggestion and hypnosis, this is simply the 
encouragement derived by the patient in a manner not wholly compre- 
hended (unconsciously?) from the humane and patient work put in by 
the physician. 

Only in the rarest cases is this form of partial encouragement 
sufficient; it can never be compared with our method, which makes the 
patient independent and able to stand alone, in that it removes the true 
causes of the discouragement. 

It would seem then that, after all, Individual Psychology too 
attaches importance to the causes of a mental phenomenon? Certainly, 
to the causes of that which underlies the whole, but not to those which 
simply serve as appropriate means to express the state of discouragement, 
which are really natural so long as the lack of courage persists, or which 
can be replaced by others. 

Let us then consider the causes of discouragement: they are in- 
variably erroneous. There is no such thing as a perfectly adequate 
reason for discouragement! It is only because this erroneous idea exists 
that we are justified in attempting a radical treatment of the neuroses. 
In the case I quoted above it was an arrogant and domineering father 
who oppressed the boy’s mind even in his childhood and systematically 
robbed him of the hope of a successful advancement in life. The question 
may be raised whether I mean that every child can be reduced to such 
a state of discouragement. Well, I believe that anybody who brings up 
a child may produce this effect upon him, especially as all men are 
naturally prone to discouragement. Of course the force necessary to 
produce it varies in every case: physical disadvantages may contribute 
to it and favourable circumstances prevent it. Now this child’s aim was 
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to excel his father and, since he had no confidence that he could do so 
by open endeavours, he attempted to preserve the semblance of superiority, 
tried roundabout ways and found in his obsessional neurosis a way of 
escape and at the same time alleviating circumstances. 

What then is the true governing principle which may prefer other 
aims (self-preservation, hunger and love, the achievement of pleasure) to 
its own, or even on occasion substitute them for it, only when they suit 
it? Which in all phenomena plays its own game, controlling and sub- 
ordinating to itself all modes of expression, mental as well as physical? 
Is it a single principle? Or are there several? Is it at all thinkable that 
an individual, an indivisible entity, which we feel and understand to be 
@ unity and of which we can predict (and this must be esteemed the sole 
criterion of understanding) how it will behave in a given situation—is 
it thinkable, I say, that such an individual strives after several goals? 
We have never found it to be so. But what about double vie or ambi- 
valency? Do we not in this case discern two aims? Do we not see 
vacillation and doubt? 

We are constantly reminded by the striving of human beings to make 
themselves felt, that is, in a general sense, by the fact of the human wll, 
that in all mental processes there is a movement going forward the 
tendency of which is to proceed from a sense of inferiority to a position 
of elevation. The doctrine of mental compensation which forms part of 
Individual Psychology goes to show that the stronger the feeling of 
inferiority the higher is the aim of personal power. 

Now if this desire to make oneself felt—a desire whose goal is 
superiority over others—is the guiding force which directs all human 
activities, we must not imagine that it is a more or less negligible factor. 
For if such be the case this force is bound up with our whole life and its 
strivings are nothing less than a life and death conflict. And indeed this 
force is powerful enough to disturb or to annihilate our instinct of self- 
preservation, our craving for pleasure, our sense of reality and our moral 
feelings. It finds in suicide a path to its accomplishment, it directs our 
feelings of love and friendship, it nerves us to endure hunger and thirst, 
it converts pain, grief and affliction into stages in a triumphal progress. 
Nothing that man enjoys or feels or does is accepted by him without a 
bias. “Fair is foul and foul is fair,” sing the witches in Macbeth. ‘“Man’s 
understanding is a trickster” (Der Verstand ist listig), says Hegel. Once 
when Socrates saw a sophist with his robe full of holes he cried out to 
him: “Young man of Athens, your vanity peeps from the holes in your 
robe!” Unassumingness and vanity side by side! Have we here an 
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honest ambivalency? Is it not rather a ruse to drive with two horses 
instead of one, to distinguish oneself even by that very unassumingness? 
In the double vie these two réles reinforce one another to compass their 
aim of excelling others. Just so does a speculator on the Stock Exchange 
sometimes act the bull and at other times the bear, as the occasion may 
require, in either case his object being to gain money, that is, power. 
In this spirit an old business man who had made a fortune answered my 
question as to why he wanted to go on making money when he could 
already have anything that money can buv: “ You see,” he said. “‘it is 
power, power over other people.” 

There are other paths I might pursue as a psychologist. I might seek 
for the psychological roots of the sophist’s preference for demonstrating 
his unassuming character by means of the holes in his robe. This, how- 
ever, would take me down a side-track very agreeable for the sophist. 
I should have lost sight of his vanity. Rather, I ought to find out the 
origin of it. 

It is quite unimportant whether his conduct is mfluenced by the 
father-ideal, when he wraps himself in rags, or by the so-called Oedipus 
complex, or possibly by both or by neither. Even the familiar facts that 
& man imitates his father or acts in an exactly opposite way may have 
gained nothing from so mystifying an elucidation. 

Here comes in our understanding of the psychological structure of 
doubt. Even in doubt there are not two different goals proposed but 4 
single one. But stay! The same reflection is true of all so-called nervous 
symptoms. Like a hidden brake they put a check on the forward move- 
ment, they side-track the advance and inhibit the fulfilment of demands 
which have often found spontaneous expression. 

Even in these cases we find that the governing motive is vanity which 
fears lest it should be wounded. 

Theaim of excelling others, which in neuroticsis pitched extraordinarily 
high, moulds a man’s individuality, modifies his logic, his aesthetic 
perceptions and his morals, imposes on him the appropiate character 
traits, stamps his intelligence, energy and affects. The guiding idea of 
his personality determines for him his own peculiar mode of progression 
and the trend which is evident throughout his life, ike a constantly 
recurring melody. Only when the general trend is known does each 
separate movement become intelligible. If a single phenomenon is taken 
out of this whole context, that phenomenon will invariably be misunder- 
stood. The separate notes mean nothing to us if we do not know the 
melody. Only when one knows the trend of a human life does one begin 
to understand the meaning of its separate manifestations. 
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Hence we may draw the further conclusion that mental phenomena 
when correctly understood may be regarded as leading up to an end which 
consists in establishing the subject’s superiority. 

We are by no means uncertain as to the origin of the endeavour to 
make oneself felt. The needs and the helplessness of the child regularly 
give rise to a sense of inferiority from which he urgently requires to be 
delivered. A bad upbringing, unfavourable conditions or congenital 
physical infirmities increase this sense of inferiority and therewith the 
child’s longing to be important and powerful. In his first years then he 
receives the impress which moulds his attitude towards life, according to 
his situation, his surroundings and the courage and resource he brings 
to life. Whether by defiance or obedience, he is ever striving to raise 
himself to a lofty position. 

When the immaturity of the child’s mind and understanding i: is con- 
sidered, it is obvious that in this process there is ample scope for mistakes. 
Indeed, since human effort is but imperfect, there must really always be 
mistakes, whether it be in the subject’s estimation of his own position 
or his choice of an end. Moreover, those who are urged on by their 
ambition are never exempt from conflicts, reverses and defeats; they have 
departed too far from the logic of human life in common, from absolute 
truth, and therefore from social feeling. This gives rise to discouragement 
which is always erroneous and which, in turn, in its different degrees and 
the artifices by which it seeks to reassure itself results in countless 
mistakes. We have proved that all neurotics are ambitious persons who 
have lost courage and that this discouragement amongst children and 
adults probably affects 90 per cent. of the human race. 

It 1s the task of education to prevent the mind from receiving the 
stamp of this striving after power and to promote the development of 
the innate social feeling. The treatment of neurotics (t.e. ambitious persons 
who have lost courage) according to the principles of individual psy- 
chology consists in revealing their mistakes, demolishing their eee 
after power and raising their social feeling. 

We might be inclined in ourselves to look for the periatenes of a 
particular mental stamp and might think that if only we know of that 
stamp, possibly that of the sense of inferiority and its compensating 
manifestations, we can solve all the riddles of the mental life. Only let 
us not forget the countless artifices and subtleties—as great a medley as 
life itself. The principles of Individual Psychology cannot act as a clue 
or a certain guide here: the path must in each case be followed out and 
the obscurity illuminated, until as though by a revelation the whole 
connection becomes clear both to him who is investigating and him whose 
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mind is the subject of investigation. It is not at all easy to perceive 
at the first glance where the aim of superiority comes in in cases of 
depression and melancholia. Let us try to show it in a case of ‘manic- 
depressive insanity.’ 

A man forty years of age, of an athletic build and with a long nose 
aud oval face, lamented that for the third time he had fallen into a state 
of melancholia. Everything was distasteful to him, he could occupy 
himself with nothing, and for the past eight months, since the ‘black’ 
mood set in, his sleep had completely deserted him, as it did on the other 
two occasions when he had suffered from melancholia. All day and all 
night he was wretched, nothing gave him any pleasure and, erotically, 
he had no sensibility whatever. Everything appeared to him as dirt. 
In the year 1918 he had had a phase of mania, which came upon him 
with the intoxicating effect of champagne. He then thought that he 
must save his country, that he was chosen for this purpose and was to 
become ruler of the realm. Moreover, he attempted to pave the way for 
various negotiations and had worked out huge plans for colossal buildings, 
until his family placed him in an asylum. Some weeks later he fell into 
a state of depression, which lasted for nine months and ran exactly the 
same course as his present state. 

No sooner did he feel better and begin once more to think of regular 
work than mania set in again for about the same period as the first 
attack, to be succeeded by the melancholic phase. Upon this there 
followed almost immediately the symptoms of the third manic phase 
and this in its turn gave place to his present condition of melancholia. 

It was hardly possible not to see in this history a manifestation of 
complete discouragement. The man’s life-story gave ample temptation 
for such a condition and afforded sufficient confirmation of it. He was 
the child of rich parents and his god-father was a high dignitary in the 
State. His mother who had an ambitious, artistic temperament, when 
he was barely out of his cradle declared him to be a genius, head and 
shoulders above everyone else, and goaded his ambition to a preposterous 
extent. Great preference was shown to him above his brothers and sisters, 
and thus his childish phantasies were altogether extravagant. He liked 
best of all to play at being a general, when he would summon other boys 
together by beating a drum, and he made a hillock on which he stood as 
general and directed the battles. Both in childhood and later in the 
secondary school which he attended he was deeply wounded if he could 
not do everything brilliantly and without effort. From that moment he 
began to shirk his tasks and frittered away his time, chiefly with clay- 
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modelling. We shall see how these games of his young days determined 
his choice of a profession. Later on he entered the army, but soon left 
it in order to devote himself to sculpture. When he found that in this 
profession also he did not immediately win honour and glory he once 
more changed his mind and took up farming. In this capacity he managed 
his father’s estates, embarked on all manner of speculations and one day 
found himself faced with complete financial ruin. On being blamed for 
his foolhardy undertakings and called an idiot for entering upon them, 
he threw up the sponge and went into retirement. 

Then came the great turn in trade after the War and all the under- 
takings which he had entered upon so recklessly and had believed to have 
failed began to look up. Money poured in and put him beyond the reach 
of any care. It appeared, too, that his prestige was re-established and 
he could once more have devoted himself to useful work, but again he 
was attacked by mania which put a stop to all his activities. When the 
good time came it found him already in a state of complete discourage- 
ment. 

He remembered that in his youth he had a strong feeling of pre- 
destination; he even entertained presumptuous thoughts that he was 
like the Deity. The walls of his room were plastered with pictures of 
Napoleon, which we may regard as evidence of his striving for power. 

I once suggested to him as an illustration of the trend of his mind 
that he bore in his breast a hero whom, since he had lost courage, he no 
longer dared put to the test; whereupon he was quite taken aback and 
told me that he had a saying of Nietzsche’s put up over the door of his 
work-room and that it ran as follows: “ Bei allem was dir heilig ist bitte 
und beschwore ich dich: wirf den Helden in deiner Brust nicht von dir.” 
(“By all that thou holdest holy, I implore and conjure thee that thou 
reject not the hero in thy breast.’’) 

In one of the chief questions of a man’s life, namely, that of his 
profession, we can see clearly the progressive discouragement which 
sprang from his unsatisfied and insatiable ambition. And even while we 
disapprove of it we can yet understand it. How was it with the second 
main problem in life: the social ties between man and man? It is easy 
to predict that here again he was bound to come to grief, that his 
arrogance must make him incapable of contact with others, so that on 
the whole he led an isolated existence without affecting anybody in one 
way or another. Even his brothers and sisters and his companions were 
as cold towards him as he was to them. Only at times, when he made a 
new acquaintance, he showed a certain amount of interest at first, but 
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it soon evaporated again. He knew only the bad side of his fellow- 
creatures and held himself aloof from them. This fact and his aim to be 
superior to others showed in his satirical and cutting remarks. 

In the third main problem of his life he had been badly shipwrecked. 
He had really loved nobody and woman was to him merely an object. 
Thus it came about that while still young he contracted lues and, 
without his noticing it, this was followed by slight symptoms of tabes. 
This contributed in no small degree to his further discouragement. Now 
he saw himself cut off from all the triumphs which at other times he had 
won in his relations with women, in boxing, swimming contests and 
climbing. 

Just as he had alienated himself from his fellow-men, so he now felt 
himself an alien in life, with which he could find no point of contact. He 
was not able to perceive his error or to correct it. Certainly his pride, 
the ‘hero in his breast,’ hindered him from doing so. Thus I found in 
him a man who, after attacking a situation in a brilliant, even fanatical, 
fashion, had invariably let go as soon as his ambition took fnght. 

When once I recognized the rhythm of his lfe—how it had been 
produced by the pressure of his ambitious striving—I knew also that 
all his mental performances would necessarily display the same rhythm. 
To test this I asked him to show me his handwriting: 


Vier peonasien/ aw! Lr orth 
Sar Ae: Porn ies haa 
of bree F- 


One can sce here again, without being an expert in interpreting hand- 
writing, the strong attack and the consistent diminution in the size of 
the letters in every word. 

No less striking is the evidence of the two opposite poles in his mental 
trend as afforded by his choice of subjects for his sculpture. He wanted 
to represent a sun-worshipper with outstretched arms reaching after the 
highest, and Grief bowed to the ground and mourning her lost happiness. 
But he never even reached the preliminary stages of his work. His 
ambition continued to live, but it had become impotent and hid itself. 

The picture of his psychosis showed what this impotent ambition 
could still bring about, particularly when contact with the outside world 
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was lost. The disease begins with the wave of elation in mania, the shouting 
aloud, as it were, of his courage in action; the very impetuosity of it, 
however, and its illogical character betray discouragement. In the in- 
toxication of his lust for power he goes madly on his way, compelling 
the people around him to correct his errors, to look after him and to 
check him, none of which things he may do for himself because his 
wounded ambition cannot tolerate any course of action according to the 
dictates of common sense. 

There follows the dwindling of his expenditure of energy at the 
compulsion of the governing principle of his life. In the melancholic 
phase discouragement is plainly revealed. What has happened now to 
his ambition? Everything is stale, nothing can move him or give him 
pleasure, nothing has any effect upon him. His attitude to everything 
is cold and alien, much as it began to be even in his earlier years. The 
nothingness of all things earthly, the futility of all human beings and of 
all human relations—these are the reflections with which his wounded 
ambition takes its revenge and with which he withdraws himself from 
every sort of influence or power belonging to others, denying the very 
existence of such power. 

And the more he laments over this loss of values, the more clearly 
does he establish it. Instead of raising himself he brings down others. 
Reality opposed unsurmountable difficulties to the aim of his early 
childhood—an aim pitched all too high. Only in transports of phantasy 
or in moments of easily and rapidly won triumph were his courage and 
endurance sufficient. According to the standards of Individual Psychology 
he was always a type of the discouraged. His manic-depressive insanity 
is the expression of a profound discouragement whilst the rhythm of his 
guiding principle remains the same. 

In a later work I propose to give some further explanation of the 
cyclic course of this disease. 


PRIMITIVE MENTALITY AND THE UNCONSCIOUS! 
By H. G. BAYNES. 


THE point of view I propose to bring before you is liable to cause 
misunderstanding because it impinges against certain fundamental 
assumptions, which have been taken over from the physical sciences 
without any question as to their validity in respect to psychology. I 
would ask you, therefore, not to prejudge the issue by applying to mv 
arguments certain criteria to which they do not attempt to conform. 

To what extent we are agreed that primitive mentality provides us 
with a model of our own psychological background we shall doubtless 
see later. But at the least it will be admitted by all, that there exists 
some analogy between the representations which move the savage mind 
and our own unconscious processes. 

My object, then, is to try to discover whether that insight into the 
mind of the primitive, which anthropological research has put into our 
hands, can help us to a more sympathetic understanding of the com- 
plicated problems of our own amphibious psychology; whether, in short. 
we are entitled to form synthetic or intuitional conceptions of the un- 
conscious, based on analogies with primitive notions and behaviour. 

A common feature that seems to link the primitive psyche to our own 
unconscious processes is & certain prelogical or irrational character. This 
fact is responsible for the almost insuperable obstacles in the path of a 
rational appraisement of primitive ways and views of life, or a scientific 
evaluation of our own dreams. On the one side the credulous ignorance 
of the savage, or the inconsequent irrationality of dreams may provoke 
our intellectual disdain. On the other side, like the spiritualists to the 
rather low-grade libido-phenomena of the séances, or like Savanarola 
to the incoherent utterances of his imbecile dwarf, we may be tempted, 
by the eternal enigma of the unconscious, to ascribe to dreams or 
primitive beliefs, a kind of heaven-sent wisdom which it would seem 
invidious to criticize. 

It would take us too far away from our path to discuss the psycho- 
logical causes of this ambivalent attitude towards prelogical psychic 
activity. It 1s enough for my purpose to point out that the customary 


1 Read before the Medical Section of the British Paychological Society, Jan. 23, 1924. 
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behaviour of rational mentality in this regard has an essentially 
irrational character. We must, therefore, be on our guard, lest, by an air 
of intellectual superiority we become, like that “monstrously clever 
fellow” Jurgen, the mere sport of elementary spirits, or, by a culpable 
naiveté, make of the unconscious a god. 

The point of view I want to present in this paper is based upon two 
postulates: 

(2) That the myth, as the psychological currency of the prelogical 
psyche, can be fully understood only by an intuitional or prelogical 
attitude. 

(6) That mythological formations being adaptation-survivals, gradu- 
ally elaborated by the psyche through countless ages, are an invaluable 
guide in the shaping of our instinctual attitude to experience. 

This, as you are aware, corresponds to the standpoint of the Ziirich 
school which maintains that beneath the stratum of the personal there 
exists the impersonal or racial unconscious; so that, through the com- 
plicated problems of the personal struggle, there is woven both the 
wisdom and the blind authority of the ancestors. It seems to me, that 
unless we can accept the theory of the effective survival of racial in- 
heritance as a constant source of unconscious motivation, the analogy 
with primitive mentality can have little or no significance. 

Quite independent of this psychological view-point Lévy-Bruhl has 
come to a.rather similar view in his own very clear-sighted investigation 
of primitive mentality. 7 

In his recent book on this subject! he attributes the primitive’s deep 
distaste for abstract or “discursive operations of thought,” his entire 
lack of intellect as a function of cognition, and his immediate and in- 
eradicable belief in invisible agencies, spirits, souls, mana, etc. to the 
influence of inherited group ideas which he has termed “collective 
representations.” The immediate certainty and binding authority of 
these representations spring from the fact, that they express the accumu- 
lated experience of the race. The hypothesis that these representations 
are ancestral survivals is born out by the primitive’s well-known identifi- 
cation of the protecting spirits inhabiting the trees, streams, mountains, 
and even stones of his native land with the spirits of his ancestors. Behind 
his customs, his beliefs, his magical rites, his inordinate fears there loom 
perpetually the spirits of the dead. It is literally true to say that the 
primitive is lived by his ancestors, and it is, I think, impossible to under- 
stand the mind of the primitive without this key to the enigma. 

3 Primitive Mentality, Lévy-Bruhl. 
Med. Psych. rv 3 
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These “collective representations,’ which not only motivate the 
primitive’s behaviour, but at the same time provide him with fully 
prepared interpretations of every unusual or accidental occurrence, are 
essentially mythological formations. To the prelogical mind a mytho- 
logical statement is immediately convincing, whereas a rational inference 
would seem quite beside the mark. 

So far as it is possible to determine no inferential step is made between 
perception and conclusion; hence these group-representations provide a 
sense of finality and conviction which leaves no margin of interest for 
further explanations. 

The perception of the occurrence and the mythological interpretation 
of it are synchronous events, so that no thought is demanded. The 
occurrence is self-explained. 

Not long ago I came across an example of this mythological inter- 
pretation among our own people. After a thunderstorm of great violence, 
when unusual phenomena were alleged to have been seen, a Norfolk 
peasant was overheard asking his neighbour, “Did you see the black horse 
in the sky?”’ The black horse is evidently a mythological projection, 
which carries the notion of destructive energy in a much more emphatic 
and picturesque way than the paraphrase I have just used. It fulfils a 
two-fold purpose. Not only does it mark the perception of an unusual 
occurrence, but gives it, at the same time, an appropriate dynamic or 
symbolical interpretation. The synthetic value of this mythological or 
intuitional statement is obvious. A purely intellectual understanding of 
the matter would at once dissect the experience into categories. We 
should speak of an outer electrical process taking place in the atmosphere, 
and an inner physiological coefficient involving the stimulation of certain 
neuronic elements associated with the concept horse, and the predicate 
black. The greater economy of the intuitional statement has a two-fold 
origin. On the one hand, it employs a symbol, which contains within 
itself associations fitted to express the total psychological reactions; 
while on the other, it entirely disregards the subject-object distinction 
and the whole causative sequence which supply the problem for the 
intellect. 

This illustration raises two questions which, in my view, are of 
paramount importance. In the first place, has the symbolical statement 
a validity as regards subjective or psychological reality, equal to that of 
our rational conclusions relating to so-called objective reality? Secondly, 
is the indifference of the prelogical psyche to the nature of objective 
reality apparent or real? 
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I propose to deal with the second question first, coming back to the 
more important problem at a later stage. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in all forms of prelogical functioning 
is @ quite irrational indifference to the real nature of objective facts. We 
might almost conclude that objective reality was important merely for 
the purpose of calling forth the appropriate mythological formation. 
This, however, is not the case, since the primitive has in many ways a 
contact with his environment of a refinement and subtlety that is more 
than a match for civilized brains. 

Lévy-Bruhl has provided us with yet another psychological concept 
which helps us to understand this riddle. In his earlier work, Les 
Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférveurs, he laid especial stress upon 
the law of participation considered in relation to the principle of identity, 
and he termed the primitive’s state of identity with his environment 
and tribal group participation mystique. 

This concept is, I think, of great psychological importance, because, 
on the one hand, it explains the amazing cunning and instinctive sensi- 
bility of the primitive and, on the other, it helps us to understand his 
curious indifference to objective reality per se. 

From the point of view of this concept the primitive is not yet distinct 
psychologically from his race, his ancestors, or the world in which he 
lives. He is continuous with his environment. Theoretically the possibility 
of psychological objectivity, 1.e. the power of apprehending an object 
relatively uncontaminated by subjective contents, only comes into ex- 
istence when the subject is able to appreciate himself as an object, 7.e. 
as something distinct from the world. 

Primitive man in the state of mystical participation has not yet 
achieved this individual orientation. Hence he has no feeling of injustice 
when arbitrarily arraigned to expiate some crime of which he is entirely 
innocent. Because a sense of justice is based upon an appreciation of the 
rights and claims of oneself as an individual distinct from society; and 
this the primitive still lacks. 

On the other hand, this state of participation gives him an instinctive 
understanding of all natural objects in so far as they are able to affect 
his welfare. It is an understanding achieved not through a purely 
objective interest in the thing in itself, but through a spontaneous 
projection of libido into objects, to which he possesses an archetypal 
relation. The almost mystical relation existing between the primitive 
and the objects of his environment springs, therefore, from a subject- 
object identification, by which he is intuitionally informed of the nature 
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of objects without the intervention of the rational process of cognition. 
The whole basis of objective reality rests upon an appreciation of the 
world as something distinct from ourselves. That is to say, it 1s a process 
of abstraction. To perceive a thing as it is, we abstract, as far as possible, 
ourselves from the thing. We let the object appear before us in its own 
right. To the prelogical mind of primitive man this feat of abstraction is 
not feasible. The world he lives in is entirely determined by his subjective 
representations. Objects cannot speak to him on their own account; but 
are immediately translated into their appropriate mythological setting. 
This does not mean of course that the primitive has not a very clear 
appreciation of his own interests, in so far as these are merely questions 
of perception. His perceptiveness, on the contrary, is extraordinarily 
acute. But a primitive in the state of mystical participation can neither 
contemplate himself nor anything else objectively. He has not yet achieved 
an integrated psychological organization. 

Being psychologically merged in his group, he does not yet possess 
an individual judgment which could enable him to draw objective con- 
clusions. All his conclusions are given from a prior: representations whose 
pre-connections are rooted in ancestral or tribal experience. 

Since, therefore, the prelogical or primitive psyche is, as it were, 
precluded from an objective appreciation of reality, we might try to 
discover whether its mythological formations correspond to some other 
kind of reality having no immediate relation to empirical fact. 

Let us, for example, in the light of Lévy-Bruhl’s concept examine one 
or two of the typical and widespread myths. 

A glance at the various agencies claimed by legends to produce 
supernatural birth might perhaps give us a clue to our problem; since 
legends dealing with magical impregnation provide the frankest possible 
affirmation of the mystical connection we are trying to investigate. In 
the few examples I have chosen I would call your attention to the extra- 
ordinary range and variety of symbolified objects. 

Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and Proserpine, was said to have been 
torn in pieces by the Titans, but his heart was pounded up and given by 
Jove in a drink to Semele, whence he was born again of her. This legend 
harmonizes with the practice among certain cannibal tribes of eating the 
heart or other organs of their foes for the alleged purpose of acquiring 
their virtues. In other myths the mere touch of the magical substance is 
enough to produce conception. From the blood of the mutilated Agdestis 
& pomegranate tree sprang up. Nana the nymph gathered and laid some 
of the fruit of it in her bosom, and hence Attis was born. Danae also 
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conceived Perseus through the shower of gold. Caeculus the founder of 
Praeneste was conceived by a spark that leaped into his mother’s bosom. 
The Todas tell how an eagle fertilized a woman by sitting on her head. 
Medieval painters used to represent the Holy Ghost as entering the 
Virgin’s ear in the form of a dove, or else hovering over her while the 
babe is carried by a ray of the sun towards the Virgin. Similarly Buddha 
entered his mother’s right side, in the form of a white elephant. The wind 
and the sea are frequently endowed with fertilizing power in the birth of 
gods and heroes. Hera, for instance, conceived Hephaistos by simply 
inhaling the wind. Wenona quickened by the west wind brought Hiawatha 
to birth. Some of the Algonkins trace the lineage of mankind from two 
young squaws, who were impregnated by the foam of the sea and pro- 
duced a boy and a girl. Fishes, flowers, jewels, pieces of bone from a 
dead man, or particular trees, stones, wells, herbs, etc. also figure largely 
as instruments of impregnation. 

Tt is not necessary to extend the catalogue. The examples I have 
quoted are sufficient to show the wide range of libido-symbols! which 
can become invested with magical fertilizing power. Some of these 
symbols, e.g. fish, bone, hand, etc. are frankly phallic, some, e.g. sun, 
wind, sea, etc. are general symbols of power or fructifying energy. But 
many have such a local particularity, e.g. certain traditional stones, wells, 
animals, herbs, etc. that we are driven to conclude that their magic is 
derived from particular ancestral associations, by which the subject- 
object relation receives a tributary from an organized racial complex. 

The life-giving release of libido invested in these subjective racial 
Images can only be likened to the birth of some heroic figure, since, as 
we know, the activation of ancestral libido from its, hitherto, latent 
condition possesses unconditioned potentiality demanding an uncon- 
ditioned mythological expression. _ 

The point I want to bring out here is that the principle of participa- 
tion operates selectively, so that we might almost liken the unconscious 
psyche to a pyramid whose base would represent such universal symbols 
as the sun, wind, sea, trees, etc., while the converging lines of the cone 
would suggest the increasing particularity of symbols linked up with 
particular tribal experience, e.g. totem animals, etc. This graphic figure 
representing the historical stratification of the unconscious would in 
the individual psyche have the personal unconscious as the apex of the 
pyramid. 

T would now like to consider another class of myths, where the notion 
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of some mystical function taking place between subject and object takes 
a more elaborate form. I refer to the myths of transformation and 
metem psychosis. 

There is an ancient Egyptian story of the hero Bata, which tells how, 
being betrayed by his wife, who had become the king’s mistress, he is put 
to death by her machinations. Bata’s brother, however, restores him to 
life in the form of a great bull possessing all the sacred marks. In this 
form, he is still able to make himself known to his wife, who thereupon 
asks a boon of the king in the shape of the bull’s liver to eat. As the bull 
is slain two drops of his blood are splashed upon the door-posts of the 
king’s house, where, forthwith, two mighty persea trees begin to grow. 
One of these trees accuses the king’s mistress of her crimes, explaining. 
“T am Bata, I am living still, I have transformed myself.” Whereupon 
she persuades the king to cut the trees down: but while she stands 
watching a splinter flies off, and, entering her mouth, renders her 
pregnant. In due time she gives birth to a son. This is none other than 
&@ new manifestation of Bata, who eventually succeeds to the throne, 
and has a reckoning with the woman who has been both his wife, his 
mother, and the instigator of his various transformations. I will not 
attempt to deal fully with the subtle symbolism of this myth, since its 
main features are enough for my purpose. It is clear that Bata is less 
an organized personality than a transforming and fertilizing essence. 

The state of subject-object identity has become linked up to an 
heroic figure, whose magical superiority to the disasters brought upon him 
by his wife is derived from his power of transforming himself as the 
occasion demands. Let us examine the myth from this point of view. 

It matters little whether we relate it to a single individual or to a 
tribe, since if it has any validity at all, a myth must depict a typical 
vital process which, according to their respective curves, is equally 
representative for both cases. The dramatis personae might be represented 
then as follows. The hero Bata personifies the positive, progressive libido, 
while the wife with whom his whole destiny is so intimately joined is the 
negative, regressive tendency. It is the conflict between this fundamental 
pair of opposites which brings about the necessity, and, at the same time, 
provides the energy for the transforming process. The brother, who 
restores the hero to life in the shape of the bull, would personify the 
mediating function of the will which works towards a reconciliation of 
the opposites. 

As with Kundry in the Parsifal myth, the woman beautifully embodies 
the ambivalent negative principle which, through its efforts to destroy 
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the positive antithesis, provides the very means for the latter’s trans- 
formation and re-birth. The sacred bull is the first step in the process. As 
in the Europa myth, the bull is frequently identified with supreme, god- 
like power. To the idea of fecundity it links associations of immense 
energy and power. His overpowering reserves of energy, though normally 
latent, may suddenly be loosed with terrifying force. Hence, the bull is 
a supreme expression of the positive, masculine principle of power. 

It is, however, an extreme and unilateral phase. Proportion and 
synthesis demand a corresponding manifestation of the more stable and 
passive feminine principle. Therefore the transformation into the two 
guardian trees is the next step. Having experienced to the full the two 
antithetic libido principles, the time becomes ripe for the further trans- 
formation of the hero, whose magical re-birth takes place in the womb of 
that same figure of destiny who had consistently aimed at his destruction. 

Space forbids a more adequate treatment of the psychological content 
of the myth, since the theme I am trying to develop is the question of the 
psychological significance of the subject-object identity which is an 
underlying pre-condition of all such formations. 

I referred just now, to the selective operation of this principle, by 
which certain objects bearing particular ancestral associations became 
libido-symbols. It will be evident, I think, that a mind guided by purely 
rational or utilitarian considerations would never have selected such 
objects as the bull or the tree as objects of especial veneration. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the prelogical psyche has a totally different 
attitude to life from that of rational consciousness. The selective principle 
of the prelogical psyche does not apparently select objects on any rational 
grounds. It would seem as though an a prior: relation of identity were 
established, purely because an essential character of the object corre- 
sponded in a vivid way to a specific need or urgency of the subject. 
Specific symbols, therefore, point to the existence of specific psycho- 
logical needs which can be realized only by a feeling-into relation with 
specific objects. From this point of view certain selected objects of the 
environment become, as it were, functions of the psyche, since there is 
@ relation of interdependence between subject and symbolified object 
which can only be described as a process of energy. That is to say, when 
the phase of individual or racial development arrives which demands the 
dominating, bull-like attitude, the subject-object relation to the bull 
becomes identified with the main racial or individual complex. Thus the 
natural significance of the bull becomes enormously enhanced, finally 
developing into a sacred and revered symbol. The winged bulls of the 
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Assyrian Empire are a perfect illustration of this process. When, on the 
other hand, the need of stable and well-rooted consolidation becomes 
paramount, the introverted symbol of the tree will acquire magical 
significance. This whole conception of a process of energy between sub- 
ject and object, whereby certain objects of the environment come to 
operate as functions of the psyche, is in striking harmony with certain 
recent biological views. 

In a lecture on the Fundamental Conceptions of Biology, delivered 
at King’s College last February, Dr J. S. Haldane formulated a biological 
standpoint of relativity which entirely accords. with the thesis I am here 
to support. He says: “From the biological standpoint organism and 
biological environment, structure and activity of structure, parts and 
other parts, are not things separable in thought from one another, but 
existing only in their relations. If we attempt to separate them from one 
another, they become from the biological standpoint just as meaningless 
as 1s motion or the passage of time in an empty universe.”’ In another 
place he says: “Structure depends on environment and environment on 
structure; and if we attempt to separate living structure from its active 
environment we simply fail. Form, composition, activity and environ- 
ment are inseparably bound up together.” He goes even further and 
declares: “The environment is not something outside of life, and acting 
on it from without. Nor is life something localized within the living 
structure of an organism. Life is an organic whole without spatial 
boundaries, and hence cannot be localized definitely. What we can 
localize in relation to one another are only its manifestations, such as 
special organic structures or aspects of living activity. There is no more 
warrant for localizing life within the structure of an organism, than for 
localizing consciousness in the brain.” 

Dr Haldane also perceives that if we adopt an attitude of relativity 
in our biological or psychological conceptions we are immediately faced 
with the question of the teleological or purposive character of living 
processes. “If,”’ he remarks, “ we attempt to resolve the life of an organism 
into a number of separate processes we reach no intelligible result....The 
wholeness in the phenomena of life is not merely externally imposed, as 
in the case of a machine; and if we neglect the inherent element of 
wholeness we are also neglecting life itself....By studying the responses 
of renal excretion, of respiration, of circulation, of blood composition, of 
the nervous system, and of every other organ and tissue in the body, to 
changes in environment, we can discover how each organ or tissue plays 
its part in life as a whole, but if we leave out of account life as a whole 
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because this consideration savours of teleology1, we reach nothing but an 
unintelligible jumble of unconnected observations. On this point I most 
emphatically mean what I say.” 

I have quoted Dr Haldane’s words at some length, because the point 
of view I am trying to outline is essentially the same, and carries, as you 
see, far-reaching, philosophic implications. These implications go right 
down to the fundamental assumptions upon which the physical sciences 
rest. This, however, is too large a subject to enter upon in this paper. 
I will, therefore, confine the issue to two considerations. In the first 
place Dr Haldane postulates an unanalysable relation between the living 
organism and its environment, which is in striking harmony with Lévy- 
Bruhl’s concept, “Participation mystique.” Secondly, he is prepared to 
face the whole teleological problem as a necessary factor in the study of 
vital phenomena. 

I would like at this point to discuss the collective representations of 
the primitive from the point of view of their teleological value. 

Primitive psychology is orientated chiefly by motives of fear. Tibullus 
said, “primum in mundo fecit deus timorem,”’ and in saying this he not 
only asserts fear to be the commanding force of the primeval world, but 
suggests that it is also closely identified with creative energy itself. It 
18 impossible to study the mind of primitive races without being pro- 
foundly impressed by the way in which fear dominates their whole 
mentality. Associations of fear cling to everything that is unfamiliar 
or unknown. It would, therefore, follow that the primitive’s relation to 
objects that are known, and have become interwoven by long habit and 
ancestral veneration into their lives, will acquire an enhanced or magical 
significance. Thus, in certain primitive languages objects of habitual use 
have a gender denoting ‘alive,’ known as the suffix of the ‘thing living.’ 
The whole theory of mystical participation involves a process by which 
subjective contents are projected into or merged with objects of the 
environment, This process is rooted in the magical importance of the 
subject, which in the primitive means, of course, the group or tribe. By 
this projection of the subject into the environment a psychological 
fortification is created, which is able to withstand the inroads of the 
unfamiliar. ) 

In the absence, then, of an objective function of cognition, the 
primitive psyche, through ages of instinctual adaptation, has elaborated 
a system of collective representations which, operating without thought 
or volition, serve to bring about a magical reinforcement of the subject 


1 The italics are mine. 
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in a world governed by fear. This animation of objects by projection of 
subjective contents has been called animism. The primitive lives in a 
world of experience that is spontaneously blessed or banned by his own 
psychology. Undistracted by any of the problems which harass our 
rational or objective consciousness, his perceptions of what, in reality, 
are psychological transactions is extraordinarily acute. His perception 
of souls in the things around him, his sense of invisible forces at work, 
of the spirits of the dead, etc. are sensitive figurative statements of the 
psychological state of affairs. We are therefore entitled, I think, to draw 
the conclusion that this mythological activity of the prelogical psyche 
is concerned, not with objective facts per se, but rather with the shaping 
of attitude or behaviour towards external events. An harmonious 
_ attitude is often the crucial factor in commanding a situation, and a 
savage who is able to confront experience, equipped with a system of 
representations by which events are, as it were, already self-explained, 
will have an instinctual relation to the situation which carries the 
guarantee of his whole ancestral lineage. 

The same teleological function may be noticed very clearly in many 
of the fertility rites. In the Panjab, for instance, the following method of 
obtaining issue is practised. “On the night of the feast of Diwali— 
always a night in the moonless half of the month—the husband draws 
water at seven different wells in an earthen pot, and places in the water 
leaves plucked from seven different sacred trees. He brings the pot to 
his wife at a spot where four cross-roads meet. She must bathe herself 
with the water unseen by anybody, and then put on new clothes, dis- 
carding her old ones.” There are many other equally suggestive rites, 
but space forbids me to expand unduly this aspect of my theme. A brief 
analysis of this example must, therefore, suffice. The numbers seven and 
four figure so persistently in myth and dream formations, that we are 
almost permitted to infer a basic psychic structure or pattern corre- 
sponding to these numerical principles. Seven is of course the number 
associated with the legends of creation, and four, through its identifica- 
tion with the four quarters of the globe is linked up to the idea of 
orientation and individual differentiation. Thus two fundamental psycho- 
logical principles are set as the ground-work of this fertility rite. Then the 
water from the seven wells with the leaves from the seven trees are 
clearly the expression of a mystical identification with the fertilizing 
water and the venerable fruit of the earth. The baptism at the cross- 
roads suggests a fresh merging or contact with the energies of life at a 
spot pregnant with the notion of new beginnings. The donning of new 
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clothes and the discarding of old ones are the frankest possible symbol 
of the acceptance of a new attitude and is clearly the climax of the ritual 
ceremony. | 

This idea of pregnancy being largely conditioned by psychological 
attitude is very widely diffused. Ovid tells how, after the Rape of the 
Sabines, the wives acquired by the Romans remained barren. Juno, 
being consulted in her sacred grove on the Esquiline, replied: “Italidas 
matres sacer hircus inito!”” An Etruscan augur interpreted the oracle as 
follows. He offered a goat in sacrifice; then at his command the women 
exposed their backs to blows from thongs cut from the hide of the goat. 
The happiest results followed. 

It seems evident that something more drastic and thorough-going 
than intellectual apprehension is required for the education of the 
instinctual attitude. This is borne out by our experience in the analytical 
process, where we find that intellectual appreciation alone is neverenough 
to bring about any lasting change. The labours of the heroes, the tortures 
and crucifixions of the founders of religions, the self-mortifications and 
mutilations of saints and ascetics in Eastern as well as Western religions, 
the tragic and bloody rituals of expiation and sacrifice are not explained 
by the glib use of descriptive terms such as masochism. We have neither 
understood nor correctly described these profound urgencies by a purely 
intellectual approach to them. We merely assert that we have recognized 
their existence. It is true that when we have admitted sacrifice as a law 
of life we have sazd little more; but at least this admission means that we 
have observed a general law to the operation of which we also submit. 

The transformation of libido is a natural process, to which the 
habitual inertia of the unconscious provides a constant obstacle. No 
transformation can take place without the unavoidable sacrifice of some- 
thing previously valued. Hence, the theme of transformation is always 
accompanied by the symbolism of sacrifice. The winged possibilities of 
the imago call upon the larva to forego his extraverted mobility, his 
plentiful appetite, his fine green skin, and to submit to the introverted 
restrictiveness of the pupa for what, to him, would seem a very proble- 
matical hereafter. The very frequent occurrence during analysis of dreams 
relating to animals and insects, in whose life-history metamorphosis is 
a serial event, surely points to the fact that corresponding processes of 
transformation are an integral part of psychological development. The 
term sublimation is, to my mind, unfitted to describe this process. Rather 
does it denote the process by which crude libido, being occluded from its 
natural expression, becomes deflected into a more sublime or social useful 
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channel. The channel is altered but the libido itself is unchanged. Its 
quality remains the same; whereas libido that has undergone trans- 
formation is essentially altered in the sense of achieving a new and more 
advanced integration. It is not a mere arbitrary canalization into a more 
civilized channel. 

Normally, as we know, libido undergoes a radical transformation at 
birth, puberty, the climacteric and death. But these are only the 
principal landmarks, and in an individual who confronts life with an 
unconditioned attitude (7.e. an attitude of unreserved submission to the 
fundamental laws of his own being) it is true to say, that the process of 
libido-transformation never stands still. 

Since, however, the tendency to regression and to death is very nearly 
as strong as the effort towards progress, the process of transformation 
is in constant conflict with the psychic inertia that blindly fights against 
every change. If, in their youth, any of my hearers have experimented 
in the breeding of insects, they will bear me out when I observe that the 
various phases of metamorphosis are accompanied by considerable 
mortality. Of a brood of fertilized moth’s eggs, a certain percentage 
refuse to hatch, at every change of skin there is a certain number of 
reluctant larvae who fail, at the phase of pupation a certain number of 
full-fed larvae shrivel and die, and of the total number of healthy pupae 
only a certain number emerge as moths. The long road is strewn with 
individuals who drop out at the different milestones. In the total 
evolutionary procession a vastly greater number of species have regressed 
into extinction than have progressed towards their evolutionary goal. 
There exists, I think, a striking parallel to this biological history in the 
incidence of neurotic conditions, notably at the changes of puberty and 
the menopause; which seems to argue that what we term the regressive 
tendency in the neuroses is allied to the reluctance we find in all living 
things to undergo the ordeal of transformation life demands of them. 
Presumably the rites of initiation in the religions of the antique world 
and the puberty rites of primitive peoples have their razson d’étre in this 
same biological fact. Hence also, the ritual scourgings in the fertility 
rites. 

The Arthurian form of the Grail legend affords an unequivocal 
illustration of the mortal significance attached to the idea of the right 
attitude. In the Quest of the Grail it is no chance adventure befalling 
one individual knight, but a formal undertaking in which all participate 
under certain fixed rules of time and procedure—a courtly quest is for 
a year and a day, the knights must ride separately or in pairs, and on their 
return make public recital of their adventures—and the fulfilment is 
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closely connected with the ability to fill uninjured a vacant seat at the 
Round Table (the perilous seat) fraught with direst peril to whomsoever 
shall wrongfully occupy it. 

From the various considerations I have submitted to you are we not 
justified in concluding, that an essential function of the unconscious 
mythological activity is the shaping and transforming of the instinctual 
attitude to life? From the point of view of the Ziirich school, the main 
purpose of the analytical process is to recognize and consciously assist 
this process as it gradually unfolds and declares itself through dreams. 
For the transforming activity of the vital process has also its counterpart 
in psychological development. We remarked that the biological fertility 
of woman was found largely to depend upon a sound instinctual attitude, 
and experience shows that psychological fertility is also subject to the 
same law. 

But what is the nature of this harmonious instinctual attitude which 
seems to be the necessary basis of human development? What do we 
mean by the term ‘adaptation to reality’? The answer to these questions 
lies, I believe, in the quality of that relation between the subject and the 
objects of his environment, which I just now described as a process of 
energy. From the standpoint of energy the relative adequacy of this 
process in the individual case must depend on the relative plasticity, 
power, and differentiation of sexuality. 

From the psychological point of view sexuality is the basis of the 
reality-function. It colours the inner and outer world of objects with a 
selective stain of interest and desire. By its eager, centrifugal urgency 
it uproots the subject from his fortified seclusion, where he tries to ward 
off the encroachments of the unfamiliar by an existence of lifeless monotony. 
It throws him into new and unexpected situations to which he must, 
perforce, adapt. The psychological challenge, which these new situations 
make, evokes an unexpected liberation of libido from the unconscious 
which, in its turn, calls for greater responsibility and self-control. Thus 
sexuality through its phantasy-play upon objects sets a man a problem, 
the solution of which puts the greatest test upon his character and 
challenges all his capacities. 

A beautiful picture of this process is to be seen in Flecker’s play, 
‘Hassan.’ Hassan is ruthlessly uprooted from his little confectionery 
shop in the bazaar by an irresistible longing for Yasmin, whose real 
character is entirely unfitted for the moving intensity of Hassan’s 
passion, which she ridicules. His sexuality tears him from his safe roots 
and blows him down the wind like thistledown, landing him, after many 
vicissitudes, in the intimate favour of the Caliph. Here at the Caliph’s 
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court his basket is filled to the brim. The Caliph gives him a rich pavilion, 
where he finds Yasmin, the heartless but skilled harlot, already installed 
in his bed. He has to experience the rational cruelty and loveless friend- 
ship of the Caliph. He has to witness the damnable torments of Pervaneh, 
the ecstatic devotee of love. Finally convinced that a state, wherein a 
rational tyranny of power permits no mediation with the mystical 
tyranny of love, can hold no further promise, he sets out on the “golden 
road to Samarkand” to seek a more fitting key to the riddle of life. The 
moral passion, which breathes through the whole fabric of this play, 
clearly has its source in the conflict aroused by sexuality. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that sexuality has cut such a 
prominent figure in the analytical handling of the neuroses. A neurosis 
is an encysted condition, whereby the subject contrives to bring life, 
as far as possible, to a standstill. Even where his sexuality is apparently 
in active play it is infantile in character, and dissociated from the in- 
tegrated will of the personality. Thus the whole problem of effective 
relationship to the world seems to hinge upon the awakening and release 
of the deep energies vested in the sexual complex, and the harmonious 
integration of these libido claims within the total personality. In reality, 
therefore, there are two aspects of the problem, in which sexuality repre- 
sents, so to speak, only one side of the coin. The first problem of the ski- 
runner is certainly to learn how to gain momentum, but the second and 
more difficult problem is that of controlling and directing the momentum 
he has gained. And herein lies the whole moral problem of analysis. It 
is necessary to observe that the foregoing picture is valid only for the 
extraverted attitude. For the introverted types the problem is con- 
stellated chiefly by the motive of power. 

With this new insight let us return, for a moment, to the transforma- 
tion myth of the Egyptian hero Bata. Are we not justified in interpreting 
the bull as the embodiment of the overwhelming force of sexuality? This 
phase would correspond to the extraverted problem of gaining the world, 
whilst the tree would symbolize the later and more difficult problem of 
consolidating and assimilating the experience gained through extra- 
version into an harmonious and fruitful expression. Thus the differentia- 
tion of sexuality must always involve a corresponding development of 
power and self-control. This fact is born in upon us every day in the 
analytical transference. The infantile dependence of the transference is 
very quickly established, but the transformation of this dependence into 
a relationship of mutual respect and responsibility is in the truest sense 
of the term a moral problem. The symbolic character of the analytical 
relationship brings naturally into the foreground the inferiority of the 
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patient’s instinctual attitude, and the gradual education of the libido 
from the state of subject-object identity to more or less complete in- 
tegration represents the therapeutic value of analysis. 

In this case the analyst becomes the most important object in the 
patient’s environment; the constellating symbol, as it were, through 
which new possibilities of life may be realized. That the energic process 
taking place through the transference is the essential factor is proved by 
the fact, that whenever the transference is broken or is not submitted 
to unconditionally, the analysis fails to bring about any permanent 
results. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this fact is that the intensity of 
the energic process, taking place between the subject and the symbolified 
object, is directly related to the process of moral reintegration which is 
the objective of the analytical experience. 

You may have observed how the whole argument of my paper either 
leads up to or revolves around the concept ‘attitude.’ From the point 
of view I am putting before you this is the pivotal factor. For the attitude 
of an individual towards an objective situation is the expression of the 
character and intensity of the total process of energy taking place 
between subject and object. Attitude denotes therefore a characteristic 
state of libido tension, by which a certain dynamic relation is established 
between subject and object. It will be obvious that the character of this 
relation must determine the total reciprocal effect of subject upon object 
and object upon subject. This concept not only covers the relation 
between subject and external object, but also includes the relation to 
internal objects. That is to say the quality of relation to one’s own 
thoughts and feelings, to one’s personality in whole or in part, is in many 
cases of greater importance than the relation to the external environment. 
Hence we are entitled to speak of a psychological or inner environment, 
just as much as an objective or outer environment. Furthermore we may 
define a general attitude, founded on fundamental views or convictions, 
and a particular attitude, expressing merely the quality of relation to a 
particular object or situation. Lastly, and herein lies the key to the whole 
problem, in so far as the total instinctual attitude of the subject is un- 
conscious, it is determined by ancestral or archetypal representations 
as we saw in the primitive mentality. But in so far as we are able to 
appreciate and consciously realize these archetypal determinants, the 
instinctual attitude becomes relatively subject to the control and direction 
of the will. Having said this we have practically stated the whole problem 
of individuation. 

In conclusion I would like to draw your attention to the fact that 
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throughout the paper I have used the term ‘prelogical psyche’ as a 
comprehensive term covering both the primitive psyche and civilized 
unconscious mentality. I am unable to discover any essential difference 
between these two forms of psychic activity. If we disregard the difference 
of content, we find precisely the same character and the same spon- 
taneous, a-rational mode of activity. The superior differentiation of 
civilized mentality is certainly represented in the unconscious by a 
subtler elaboration of material and in general organization. But these 
are questions merely of degree. It is in the conscious function that the 
enormous difference lies. The conscious, however, only represents the 
apex of the pyramid. There is an increasing depersonalization of content 
the further we recede from the threshold of consciousness; so that the 
main character of the unconscious is impersonal or collective. Moreover, 
every instinct has two tributaries, of which the deeper and more deter- 
mining is always the impersonal. 

The point of view I have attempted to outline to-night is concerned 
with man, not as a moreor less isolated unit moved by typical mechanisms, 
but as an individual leaf, so to speak, of the tree of life; yet a leaf whose 
real nature cannot be understood until it is also viewed as a function of 
the whole. The attempt to formulate the integral psychological relation 
between the individual and his total inner and outer environment 
necessitates the use of concepts whose implications are not readily grasped 
by a purely intellectual consideration. Concepts such as the collective 
unconscious, mystical participation, collective representations, and the 
like are essentially intuitional. They are admittedly provisional, since 
the phenomena they embrace are still to a large extent unexplored. 
General psychological concepts, which can embrace the totality of the 
individual with the infinite range and complexity of his ancestral and 
impersonal determinants, have very largely still to be made. But if we 
were to shrink from this necessity, which lies directly in our path, 
because of the extreme difficulty and complexity of the problems in- 
volved, we should be condemned to that same neurotic inferno from which 
we daily try to extricate our patients. 

A purely intellectual or analytical approach, which can only see 
life piecemeal, is obviously incompetent to perform this task. But 
fortunately we have also at our command the synthetic function of 
intuition, and it is my belief that we shall never possess a psychology 
worthy of the dignity of man, until we are able to confer upon our in- 
tuitonal conclusions the same authority that we give to our rational 
deductions. 
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IT am fully aware that this step would involve the final overthrow 
of the mechanistic conception of vital phenomena, and the establishing 
of psychology as an independent science. All honour to Jung for laying 
the first axe to this relic of nineteenth century materialism. 

But it would be a mistake, I think, to regard this as merely a question 
of the relative value of the views of Jung, or Freud, or Adler, or Rivers 
or whoever it may be. It is a question of the fundamental assumptions 
upon which the science of psychology can be soundly built. No more 
fitting conclusion to this evening’s paper could be found than the words 
of one of the most impartial and critical minds of the day. In his 
summing-up of a fine review of Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
Dr T. W. Mitchell makes this weighty criticism: “The pessimism which 
hangs like a cloud over the whole of this essay is perhaps the inevitable 
outcome of a belief, however achieved, in a mechanistic theory of life; 
and perhaps the criticism which will, m the end, invalidate Freud’s 
arguments, may come, not from those who dispute the accuracy of his 
deductions, but from those who question the fundamental assumption 
on which all his reasoning rests—the assumption that all the phenomena 
of life and mind can be interpreted in terms of the physical sciences. 
Freud has invoked the myth of Aristophanes in aid of his speculations; 
is it permissible to appeal to the other myth in the Symposium, the 
discourse of Diotima? ‘What then is Eros? is he mortal? Nay, Mortal he 
verily is not’.”” In these words our president cuts down to the very marrow 
of the problem, where constructive criticism must always strive to reach. 
But Freud after all, is not the originator of this fundamental assump- 
tion. It is, indeed, doubtful whether, until quite recently, he even stopped 
to examine it. It is an inheritance naturally adopted from the 
physical sciences, and for this reason a certain ancestral magic clings to 
it. By following the purely empirical and analytical method of the 
older sciences we have produced an unparalleled dismemberment of the 
human organism. We have regarded man from the embryological, 
anatomical, morphological, physiological, pathological, histological, bio- 
logical, and sociological points of view and have amassed a prodigious 
aggregation of physical data, which certainly extends our knowledge but 
has not, correspondingly, deepened our wisdom. Is not the time ripe 
when these immense, but rather sterile labours of the intellect should 
become integrated in a new and living synthesis? And by what spiritual 
force will science be moved to a comprehensive understanding of man as 
a totality, if not by the breath of that Immortal whom the ancients called 
Eros? 
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A Critical Examination of Psycho-Analysis. By A. Wontcemutn, DSc. 
(Lond.). London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. 250. Price 10s. 6d. 


Dr Wohlgemuth differs from most other critics of psycho-analysis in that 
he is whole-hearted in his condemnation. With him there is no question of 
qualified approval or disapproval: psycho-analysis does not err merely through 

‘exaggeration, ‘one-sidedness,’ ‘far-fetchedness,’ ‘over-emphasis of sex,’ or 
any of the similar attributes which form the burden of so many criticisms; for 
him the whole doctrine is, rather, utter nonsense from beginning to end; it 
does not possess a single redeeming feature which should entitle it toa moment’s 
consideration or toleration at the hands of scientific psychologists. In his 
exposure of ‘“‘the inherent absurdity of Freud’s teaching,” Dr Wohlgemuth 
takes the view that “‘ce n’est que le ridicule qui tue” and consequently adopts 
deliberately as his most cherished weapon the reductio ad absurdum. But this 
does not mean that we are not to take his criticisms seriously. Dr Wohlgemuth 
feels very strongly on the importance of exposing the frauds that have been 
so impudently practised i in the name of science, and he expresses his feelings 
with such vigour that the book is very far from being the “dispassionate 
examination” that the publishers’ cover announces it to be. But what it may 
lose in dignity from this cause it certainly makes up in force and liveliness, 
so that, whatever may be its qualities or defects in other directions, Dr 
Wohlgemuth’s criticism has undoubtedly the merit of being very readable. In 
certain respects too the book undoubtedly forces the reader to get to grips with 
some of the main problems involved in the acceptance or rejection of the 
results of psycho-analysis; problems which are very probably destined to play 
a large part in the history of psychology in the near future. Dr Wohlgemuth 
approached psycho-analysis as a student of experimental psychology—a branch 
of science in which he has done work of a high order—and his judgment of 
psycho-analysis probably gives expression in an extreme form to doubts and 
difficulties that are felt in some degree by many others whose activities 
have lain chiefly in the field of experimentation; doubts and difficulties 
therefore which are worthy of careful consideration, especially by those who 
would like to see a rapprochement between the psychologists of the laboratory 
and those of the consulting room. 

Dr Wohlgemuth’s chief and constantly reiterated complaint is that in the 
writings of psycho-analysts he can find only ‘assertions,’ never any ‘proofs.’ 
It is to be regretted that he does not indicate more clearly what he would be 
prepared to regard as valid proof of the contentions of the psycho-analysts. 
There is here undoubtedly a very real difficulty—one to which Freud himself 
has clearly drawn attention in the first of his Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysvs (a work which, like nearly all the more recent contributions to psycho- 
analysis, Dr Wohlgemuth has not thought it worth his while to read). Psycho- 
analysis is, it must be granted, in a singularly disadvantageous position with 
regard to furnishing evidence that can be easily collected or evaluated. It is 
admitted that conviction is most easily obtained by carrying out analyses—in 
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the capacity, first of analysand, and then of analyst. But conviction obtained 
in such a way is, Dr Wohlgemuth maintains, quite worthless, as by the time 
that assurance is reached, the investigator has been subject to a long and 
subtle process of suggestion. There is of course, as Freud points out, the 
alternate method of auto-analysis. Dr Wohlgemuth has tried this method and 
gives us some of his results—largely, it would seem, with a view to producing 
the effect of a reductio ad absurdum. But in these he in his turn will certainly 
fail to convince the psycho-analysts. In the first place it would seem pretty 
clear that the motive of discrediting psycho-analysis was a factor in Dr 
Wohlvemuth’s mind at the time of undertaking the analysis (similar motives 
are of course not unfamiliar to analysts in the case of actual patients) and 
such absurdity as there may be in the analyses here recorded may be due to 
the unconscious operation of this motive. Secondly it is evident that—again 
perhaps under the influence of this motive—Dr Wohlgemuth has often failed 
to abandon the conscious control of his thoughts; and has furthermore failed 
to distinguish the results obtained under conscious guidance from those 
obtained by free association in the psycho-analytic sense. This is strikingly 
the case in dealing with Silberer’s treatment of symbolism in folk-tales. After 
criticising Silberer’s ‘analytic’ and ‘anagogic’ interpretations, he himself 
contributes two further, as he claims, ‘‘more complete and more thorough- 
going” interpretations of his own, the “‘oneirocritic’’ and “‘creopolic” inter- 
pretations, and adds: 

If any of my readers is suffering from ennui and his time hangs heavily on his 
hands, instead of solving the chess problem in his Sunday paper, let him try another 
interpretation of the story, according to his tastes; it may be a ‘cricketecritic’ or 4 
‘foothallic’ interpretation. He will be delighted with the ease with which it can be 
done, and he may be sure it is correct, for are we not told over and over again that 
such a solution is a proof in itself of its correctness, and that such an agreement 
cannot be due to chance? (p. 143). 


The last sentence shows clearly enough that he has failed to keep in mind 
the above mentioned all-important distinction between ‘free’ and ‘consciously 
controlled’ associations. Associations carried out with the avowed intention 
of providing an interpretation of a particular kind—‘cricketecritic’ or other— 
belong of course to the latter category. If the reader endeavours to carry out 
a real psycho-analysis by the free association method, it is probable that he 
will be very far from being ‘‘delighted with the ease with which it can be done.” 
On the contrary, it will then turn out that the interpretation of the simplest 
dream is often a task of extreme difficulty requiring much patience and 
perseverance in the face of obstacles; if successful however the auto-analyst 
will be rewarded by discovering some motive which he did not recognise before 
as operative, at any rate as operative in the particular case under consideration. 
A perusal of his book is calculated to make one doubt whether Dr Wohlge- 
muth’s analyses have ever been sufficiently whole-hearted to enable him to 
experience a discovery of this kind. Most analysts have encountered patients 
who produce consciously elaborated dream analyses similar to the interpre- 
tations here attempted by Dr Wohlgemuth. They have learnt to treat such 
conscious elaborations as an upper stratum which must be circumvented or 
worked through before the analytical work proper can begin. They know too, 
that these elaborations often serve as resistances to the exploration of the 
unconscious, in much the same way as Dr Wohlgemuth uses his interpretations 
to prove the futility of further preoccupation with analysis. 
4—2 
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Another feature of Dr Wohlgemuth’s analytic methods is also familiar to 
analysts through clinical experience, namely the desire on the part of patients 
to exchange roles and turn the tables on the analyst by becoming far more 
interested in the personality of the latter than in their own concerns. Thus 
Dr Wohlgemuth advises his readers to have no hesitation in telling their 
dreams; the interpretation will afford “‘a sure indication of the type of mind 
of the interpreter” (p. 95). 

The root of Dr Wohlgemuth’s unwillingness to see anything of value 
whatsoever in psycho-analysis lies, it would seem (so far as it permits of 
formulation in purely intellectual terms), in his inability to understand or use 
the concept of the Unconscious. His objections to the Unconscious follow the 
lines adopted by most previous critics. Having defined the psychic as the 
conscious, it is easy for him to show that the ‘Unconscious’=‘ Unconscious 
consciousness,’ which is absurd. He does not show however that it is necessarily 
absurd to suppose that the conscious is not co-terminous with the psychic, and 
yet, since many eminent thinkers have adopted this supposition quite inde- 
pendently of psycho-analysis, it is to this point that any sound criticism of 
the ‘Unconscious’ should really be directed. It would be itself an interesting 
psychological problem to determine why it is that the Unconscious seems quite 
a permissible and useful concept to some psychologists and quite absurd to 
others. In Dr Wohlgemuth’s case the proximate cause of the attitude adopted 
would seem to lie in what may not unfairly be called a materialistic bias; to 
him it seems so very self-evident that, where introspection fails, any attempted 
explanations must be made in physiological terms. To the present reviewer it 
does not seem clear why hypotheses concerning neural dispositions are any 
more scientific than explanations in terms of unconscious processes. Let us 
attempt both methods by all means; either will be justified in so far as it 
enables us to understand and control conscious phenomena. For the present it 
appears to many of us that psychological hypotheses are in many cases the 
more illuminating. In the future the position may be reversed ; but while we 
are awaiting the hoped for advances in the physiology of the central nervous 
system, let us see what can be done with the view that the many gaps in 
consciousness are somehow filled up by processes which, although not conscious, 
can nevertheless be regarded as in certain important respects analogous to 
consciousness, so that we can apply to them the terms descriptive of the 
various aspects of consciousness. In the realm of the functional neuroses at 
any rate this view has, in the opinion of many students, proved itself the more 
helpful in the present state of our knowledge; and, after all, it is closely similar 
to the views of physicists, when they use such concepts as ‘atoms,’ ‘molecules’ 
or ‘ether waves’; entities which have never been perceived (just as the 
Unconscious has never been introspected) but which are regarded as analogous 
to certain perceptual phenomena. 

It would be impossible even in a very long review to deal with all Dr 
Wohlgemuth’s detailed criticisms, covering, as these do, a very wide field 
which embraces ‘Dreams,’ ‘Symbolisms,’ the ‘Oedipus Complex,’ ‘Homo- 
sexuality,’ “Method and Suggestion,’ ‘Numbers,’ ‘Slips of the Tongue or Pen,’ 
etc. The reader will have to pass his own judgment upon the validity of most. 
of these criticisms. Some indication however of the nature and profundity of 
these criticisms must be attempted here. 

Among the objections brought forward there are some which are verv 
difficult to understand, inasmuch as they seem fairly to play into the hands 
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of the enemy. Thus the following incidents, apparently quoted as evidence 
against psycho-analysis seem to cry out for a psycho-analytical interpretation : 


Quoting a line from Shelley’s Oedipus Tyrannus [a friend] wrote: ‘‘ All is sealed 
up with the broad seal of fraud.’”’—Freud—C£dipus—Fraud?—When I met my 
friend the following day, and drew his attention to the lapsus calami, he smiled, but 
declined to be psycho-analysed. 

Another correspondent with whom I had discussed the question of Freud’s “ Anal 
Eroticism ” persistently wrote ‘psycho-analists.’ 

Another friend of mine discoursing upon Sir Oliver Lodge’s arguments in favour 
of spiritualism wrote to me that he considered them quite Lodgecal (p. 205). 


With regard to these cases we are surely justified in quoting Dr Wohlgemuth 
himself in another connection to the effect that “comment is superfluous.” 

In other cases Dr Wohlgemuth’s arguments do not touch the real point 
at issue. Refusing to grant the possibility of the existence of unconscious 
tendencies, he endeavours to show the absence of the alleged tendencies by 
appeal to introspection. This is particularly true with regard to his attempted 
refutation of the supposed existence of latent homosexual tendencies. Relying 
on the “delicate and powerful instrument ”’ of introspection ina trained observer, 
he carried out the enterprising and heroic experiment of endeavouring to arouse 
sexual excitement in himself by the contemplation of men encountered casually 
in public vehicles and public places. The results were always negative, however 
pleasing in other respects the objects selected for the experiment. It mattered 
not whether the attempt was made with “the martial figure of the dashing 
soldier or the brainy. and intellectual countenance of the thinker, the athlete, or 
the delicate and dreamy artist...in no single case [was he ever able] to discover 
the slightest trace of libido” (pp. 157, 158). This however (as is indeed admitted 
at the end of the chapter) proves nothing with regard to those aspects of the 
mind—should such exist—which are not accessible to the “delicate instrument” 
employed, and the experiment is therefore irrelevant as a criticism of psycho- 
analysis, however interesting and illuminating it may be in other respects. 

Among other arguments which leave the real issue untouched are those 
dealing with symbolism. Apart from the remarks on Silberer’s ‘anagogic’ 
symbols to which we have already referred, most of the chapter on symbolism 
is taken up in showing that symbols (particularly phallic symbols) may have 
other meanings than those stressed by psycho-analysts, and that these latter 
meanings may occur without the accompaniment of the corresponding symbols. 
Neither of these facts has ever been denied by psycho-analysts and neither of 
them disproves the existence of symbols in the psycho-analytic sense—z.e. 
where the meaning of the symbol is unconscious—nor the importance of the 
distinction between these ‘true symbols,’ as Ernest Jones has called them (the 
present writer has suggested that they might perhaps be more conveniently 
termed ‘cryptophors’), and other symbols (“metaphors’ in Ernest Jones’ 
terminology) where the meaning is readily accessible. 

In other cases again, the criticisms advanced, though superficially striking 
and pointing perhaps to incautious or inexact expression on the part of 
psycho-analytic writers, scarcely affect the underlying doctrine, except 
perhaps in so far as they may show the desirability of more precise formulations 
(and in so far as they do this they have of course some value). Thus, a good 
debating point is scored when, with reference to the definition of the Censor 
as ‘the sum total of repressing inhibitions,” it is asked how the Censor can pos- 
sess certain qualities which have been predicated of it, e.g. an “esprit Pescalier” 
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or “‘an ability to interpose a doubt in the subject's mind” (pp. 84, 85). This 
certainly seems paradoxical at first sight, but if we regard the inhibitions as 
active tendencies or ‘wishes’ (as from one point of view we surely must) there 
1s nothing really absurd in either of these statements concerning the Censor 
as above defined. 

Certain other criticisms of a similar kind are obviously based on mis- 
understandings, often of a verbal nature, as when scorn is poured ona statement 
concerning an “objectionable and superficial association” or “a correct and 
deeper reaching connection” on the ground that 
this connection, or association, itself is not a psychical element, although all thought 
depends upon it. How, then, can this mere connection be objectionable, or super- 
ficial, or correct, or deeper reaching? This is perfectly meaningless. The association 
may be strong or weak, but that is all that can be predicated of it (p. 73). 

This is in reality a purely dialectical argument, for it is obvious from the 
context that what is really meant is an idea called up by association and of 
such a nature as to throw light on the connection between two other ideas. 

As already indicated the reductio ad absurdum is a favourite weapon, which 
is resorted to freely throughout the book and lends itself to some amusing 
banter. At least one example of its use deserves to be quoted. We may select 
that which relates to Freud’s view of the sleep-preserving function of dreams: 

That the “dream is the protector of sleep, not its interrupter!”, that the function 
of the dream, as Ernest Jones says, is to protect sleep by stilling the activity of the 
unconscious mental processes that would otherwise disturb it, appears to me about 
as intelligible as if I were told that the function of the bath was to keep the bather 
dry by letting the water run over him. But, I suppose, I am too simple. 

Denn ein vollkommener Widerspruch 

Bleibt gleich geheimnisvoll fiir Kluge wie fiir Toren, 
says Goethe’s Mephistopheles. When I went to bed, say, at half-past eleven and hardly 
had time to switch off the light before I fell asleep in a certain position, and then 
suddenly—brrrrrr—! ‘“‘Oh! bless it! there is that wretched alarm already!”—I 
awakened in the same position in which I fell asleep, after seven hours of dreamless 
uninterrupted sleep, then my poor sleep had not been protected. But when I had 
turned from being on my back on to the left side, and from the left side I tossed on 
to the right, when I breathless tried to scale a wall, or to run away from a big red 
lobster that pursued me, when I flew through the air and expected to drop down 
every moment, or was sure that I had committed a murder and was going to be 
arrested and hanged—then I now know that my sleep was protected. I wronged 
in my ignorance the lobster mayonnaise and falsely accused the cucumber salad of the 
previous night’s dinner. Well, we live to learn! (pp. 63, 64). 

To this criticism the psycho-analyst will naturally reply that the assumption 
of the author’s sleep not having been protected when it was dreamless or 
uninterrupted is an unproved one. On Freud’s theory it would naturally be 
supposed that in this case the Censor was working not less but more efficiently, 
or else that the disturbing stimuli (sensory or orectic) were less intense. 

The best prima facie case made out by Dr Wohlgemuth is probably that 
with regard to suggestion, to which, in his view (as of course in that of 
many other critics) is due all the therapeutic success of psycho-analysis; 
and through which all the supposed clinical evidence for psycho-analytic 
views is, he holds, invalidated. He quotes various psycho-analytic writers 
who admit the operation of suggestive factors in the psycho-analytic 
technique and who openly state that in the course of an analysis the analyst 
has always to some extent to supply ‘“‘to the patient the respective expec- 
tation ideas (Erwartungsvorstellungen) by means of which he (the patient) 
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shall be enabled to recognise that which is unconscious and seize it.” He 
also quotes a portion of the published analysis of ‘little Hans’ to show that “‘in 
practically every extract quoted the little fellow is made to say what his 
father wants him to say” and that “the boy has been corrupted to afford 
gratification to the sexual phantasies of his psycho-analysts,” concerning whom 
some very unflattering remarks are made in passing. Now it is pretty generally 
recognised that the precise nature of the rdle of suggestion in psycho-analysis 
is a difficult and complex question, one on which it is hard to convince a 
sceptic that the so-called results are not put into the patient’s head by an 
analyst, who himself has been similarly infected with the psycho-analytic 
doctrine during his own previous analysis. This is one of the matters in which, 
it must be confessed, psycho-analysis is, as already mentioned, in a peculiarly 
difficult position with regard to the furnishing of ‘proofs,’ and in which it is 
exceedingly hard to find any common ground of agreement between believers 
and non-believers. Either the critic is unconversant with the intimate working 
of the analytic method (as we tried to show above is pretty clearly the case 
with Dr Wohlgemuth) and is therefore scarcely in a position to form a sound 
judgment on an admittedly difficult matter; or else, having undertaken the 
necessary study of the method, he expresses his belief that the results 
are not due to suggestion, in which case his testimony is discounted by the 
sceptic on the ground that he is now himself under the influence of sugges- 
tion. It is true that those who have worked by both psycho-analytic and 
suggestion methods allege, as an argument in favour of the ultimate difference 
of the factors involved in the two cases, that the therapeutic results obtained 
by the former method are far more stable and less capricious than those 
obtained by the latter. But they have published no figures that would convince 
a sceptical experimental psychologist, and even if they did provide otherwise 
satisfactory numerical results, these might only be held to show that suggestion 
in the form of psycho-analysis was more effective than suggestion of a simple 
and more direct kind. 

In view of this deadlock, it is all the more desirable to see whether processes 
similar to those claimed to have been discovered by psycho-analysts can be 
discovered in cases where there can be no question of the operation of sugges- 
tion. Such cases have been found in dements and paranoiacs who, when studied 
by psycho-analysts, appear to exhibit much the same mechanisms as those 
found in normal and psycho-neurotic individuals; although they do not share 
the suggestibility of these latter. A careful examination of the psycho-analytic 
findings in these cases should therefore be one of the chief points of attack by 
those who maintain that the discoveries claimed by psycho-analysts are really 
only artifacts due to suggestion. Such an examination is unfortunately not 
undertaken in the present work. Data that are if possible still freer from the 
influence of suggestion are provided also by the study of mythology and 
folklore, of literature and of the lives of historical personages. These fields of 
research possess also the immense advantage that the full data are available 
to the critic as well as to the psycho-analyst himself. Within these fields 
Dr Wohlgemuth refers only to the symbolism of folklore where, as already 
noted, he confines himself chiefly to the possibility of other interpretations 
(interpretations which are not denied by psycho-analysts), and to one case 
from literature—Freud’s interpretation of Jensen’s ‘Gradiva.’ He is very 
shocked at this interpretation, and holds the view that in this application of 
his method to literature Freud has himself performed a control experiment 
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which proves the worthlessness of his dream interpretation, since this mter- 
pretation is here applied without obtaining free associations from the dreamer. 
But surely it is permissible to apply explanations that have been obtained 
from cases with full data—in this case free associations—to other cases where 
the data are incomplete, with a view to seeing how far these explanations will 
work with the limited data available. Such a process is carried out constantly 
both in everyday matters and in science, particularly in comparative science. 
Dr Wohlgemuth would perhaps reply that a real dream and an artificial 
dream invented by a novelist are too far apart to admit of any valid comparison. 
But yet both are products of the human mind; certain imaginative writers 
have admitted that their dreams have not been without influence on their 
artistic creations; and moreover it has often been recognised even by psy- 
chologists untainted by psycho-analysis that good writers of fiction have a 
fine intuitive knowledge of the workings of the mind. Is there anything 
necessarily absurd then in Freud’s endeavour to see whether the novelist’s 
artificial dreams could be shown to obey the same laws as those which he 
thought he had discovered in the case of living patients? 

From our above remarks on psycho-analysis and suggestion, it may 
perhaps have been concluded that Dr Wohlgemuth’s critical account is 
adequate in so far as it concerns the purely clinical material. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. It is, as we have said, generally admitted by psycho- 
analysts themselves that the problems connected with the role of suggestion in 
psycho-analysis are far from easy. They have for long been endeavouring to 
make clearer the nature of this role, with results that have thrown light not 
only on psycho-analytic procedure but also on the nature of suggestion itself. 
Dr Wohlgemuth takes no account whatsoever of this work. He makes no 
reference even to the subject of Transference, which should surely be the central 
point in any treatment of suggestion in relation to psycho-analysis. He is 
therefore unable to consider the claims of psycho-analysts that psycho- 
analysis differs in a most important respect from all other methods of psycho- 
therapy, in that the factors underlying the suggestive influences are themselves 
undermined by being made the object of analysis. In the last resort therefore 
the considerations on suggestion, in spite of their more imposing appearance 
on the surface, get but little nearer the heart of the matter than do the author's 
other criticisms. 

It is a relief to turn in conclusion to certain points with regard to which 
Dr Wohlgemuth would seem to have really provided critical material of some 
value. In the opinion of the present reviewer, there are two main points of 
this kind. In his preliminary “Psychological Statement,” Dr Wohlgemuth 
reviews the experimental evidence with regard to the forgetting of pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences respectively and adds some further material of his 
own, obtained by extensive experiments on school children. He appears to 
make out a good case for believing that, so far as the existing experimental 
evidence goes, there is, on the whole, no tendency to forget unpleasant ex- 
periences to a greater extent than pleasant experiences. This seems to be in 
genuine contradiction to the views held by psycho-analysts and points to the 
need for further experimentation, if these views are to be maintained or at 
any rate brought into harmony with the results of experimental psychology. 
It seems to the present reviewer that four problems especially deserve con- 
sideration in such experimentation as may be undertaken in the near future. 
These are: (1) the influence and incidence of ‘memory optimism,’ 1.e. the 
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tendency for the memory of an experience to be more pleasantly (or less 
unpleasantly) toned than the experience itself; (2) the difference between 
memories of objective events and memories of subjective experiences, so far 
as these can be separated; (3) the extent to which affective tone influences 
the first recall in experiments, such as those of Kowalewski and of Dr Wohlge- 
muth himself; (4) the relation to pleasure and unpleasure of Whately Smith’s 
‘positive and negative affective tones,’ should be determined, in the event of 
the existence of these separate kinds of ‘affective tone’ being corroborated 
(Dr Wohlgemuth is perhaps rather unduly sceptical as to the value of Whately 
Smith’s experiments). 

The other point in Dr Wohlgemuth’s book which seems to indicate the 
desirability of further work arises from the demand for control experiments in 
such matters as the analysis of numbers; the control experiment taking the 
form of an attempt to analyse a series of digits determined by chance or 
selected by some person other than the analysand. It seems clear that free 
association starting from any number will, sooner or later, reveal the existence of 
unconscious affects. The question is how far free associations from a chance 
number will provide an explanation of that number comparable to that 
provided by free associations from a number selected by the analysand himself. 
If the explanations work equally well in both cases, the view that the selection 
of a particular number by the analysand was determined by unconscious 
factors revealed by free associations must be regarded as unproved, so far at 
least as evidence from this source is concerned. It would seem that experi- 
mental work on these lines might prove very useful and illuminating. But in 
carrying out such work it will be most important to keep account of the extent 
to which the associations are really ‘free,’ 1.e. undetermined by a conscious 
endeavour to find an interpretation of the numbers. As we have seen, it 1s 
pretty clear that Dr Wohlgemuth has failed to realise the importance of this 
factor in his own work. Similar control experiments might perhaps also be 
made with profit in the case of dreams (analysis of other persons’ dreams, etc.), 
though here the conditions are undoubtedly more complicated in a variety 
of ways; more especially, allowance will have to be made (as also of course to 
some extent in the case of numbers) for the similarity of associative processes in 
different individuals (Marbe’s ‘Gleichférmigkeit des psychischen Geschehens’). 
Bleuler appears to be so far the only investigator who has realised the import- 
ance of work along these lines; but his published experiments are too few and 
unsystematic to be of much value in themselves. This is eminently a matter 
which demands the co-operation of the psycho-analyst and the experimental 
psychologist. 

In the course of his book Dr Wohlgemuth has many harsh things to say 
of psycho-analysts. But ‘the most unkindest cut of all’ is reserved for his very 
last paragraph. He here tells us: 


That I have not written this criticism before has its reason in this: For psycho- 
logists, in general, psycho-analysis was stillborn, and has ever been as dead as a door 
nail. Only when, owing to the propaganda of psycho-analysts in the press, the general 
public began to take an interest in the subject, but especially when I saw that some 
medical men, and, worse still, educationists appeared to be taken in by the psycho- 
analytic confidence trick, did I decide to warn the unwary (p. 246). 


It would be interesting to know where Dr Wohlegmuth has come across “the 
propaganda of psycho-analysts in the press.’ As far as the present writer can 
ascertain, psycho-analysts have taken but very little trouble to present their case 
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in the columns of the general newspapers, and in so far as they have attempted 
to do so (usually to point out some gross misstatement or to draw attention 
to some important fact that had been overlooked, e.g. the existence of a 
society in Great Britain, admission to which was confined to those who had 
shown an adequate knowledge of psycho-analysis), they have frequently been 
refused a hearing. Meanwhile the press has from time to time been filled with 
articles and letters—often enough vituperative in tone—on the ‘dangers’ of 
psycho-analysis. If psycho-analysts have indirectly received some little public 
attention through this press campaign, they can surely not be blamed for the 
inevitable consequences of the virulence of their opponents. If you pour mud 
on & man in a public place, you necessarily make him conspicuous, but it is 
veritably adding insult to injury to accuse him then of trying to advertise 
himself by appearing in this condition! 

Fierce as his attack is, Dr Wohlgemuth does however sometimes give 
indications of a more friendly attitude beneath the surface. If we are to 
believe these indications, we may perhaps allow ourselves to suppose that he 
regards his castigation of psycho-analysts as a sacred but painful duty and that 
he approaches it in much the same spirit as that in which, according to a 
conventional tradition, parents undertake the corporal punishment of their 
disobedient ofispring or schoolmasters that of their unruly charges. “I am 
sorry,” he says, “that I have had to criticise some good friends rather severely. 
... However I console myself with the knowledge that my said friends and I 
labour for the same common purpose, that is, the establishment of Truth.” 
Perhaps after all, in a more kindly mood, he might have said of the psycho- 
analyst, as Longfellow’s Recording Angel said of Lucifer: 

HG (00 oecscessaiacewssesices ds 
pi ceciase labours for some good 
By us not understood ! 


J.C. FLUGEL. 
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Traité de Psychologie. Par G. Dumas, avec la collaboration de MM. L. Barat, 
G. Belot, Ch. Blondel, B. Bourdon, F. Challaye, Ph. Chaslin, Fd. Claparéde, 
J. Dagnau, G. Davy, H. Delacroix, L. Dugas, P. Janet, A. Lalande, J. P. 
Langlois, L. Lapicque, A. Mayer, I Meyerson, H. Piéron, G. Poyer, Et. 
Rabaud, G. Revault d’Alloues, A. Rey, A. Tournay, H. Wallon. Tome 
premier: 1 volume in-8, de viii—967 pages: 40 fr. (Librairie Félix Alcan). 


This encyclopedic treatise on psychology which saw the light in 1923, was, 
in reality, nearly completed in 1914, but its publication was prevented by the 
outbreak of the Great War. Three of the original collaborators—MM. Lamarque, 
Barat and Dagnau—gave their lives for their country. Contributions from the 
two latter, however, have been embodied in the present work. M. Ribot’s 
preface is dated June, 1914: he died in 1916, and this book is dedicated to his 
memory. Of its object, surely, everyone will approve. The vast field of psycho- 
logical investigation cannot be surveyed except cursorily and inadequately 
by a single writer. The twenty-five collaborators who have contributed to this 
work enjoyed a double advantage. Each could work on a topic for which he was 
specially competent, and all could work at the same time. So the first but un- 
published edition was ready in three years. The great difficulty was naturally 
to secure some sort of unity in the points of view of so many contributors. 
M. Ribot warns us that we cannot expect from them “une entente complete,” 
for in psychology the facts are often not definitely established, there are 
opposing theories without predominant evidence either way, and unity must 
not be purchased by the sacrifice either of detail or of truth—*‘La veritable 
unité de ce volumineux ouvrage est dans son but et sa méthode, dans la con- 
ception d’une psychologie expérimentale et autonome.” That is to say the 
pe of view is just that which we are familiar with in Ribot’s own works. 

sychology is taken to be a part of biology and not a part of philosophy, and 
it is claimed that every problem has been approached by the methods which 
appeared fittest to elucidate it, “depuis l’introspection jusqu’é la psychologie 
de laboratoire et la psychologie pathologique.” 

The present volume begins with an introduction on the object and methods 
of psychology. In Book I are contained expositions of biological and physio- 
logical matters preliminary to Psychology proper. (The place of man in the 
animal series—the weight of the brain and intelligence—the nervous system, 
etc.) Book II sets out the elements of mental life; Book III the sensory-motor 
associations (including, rather strangely, language); Book IV the general 
forms of organisation, including (of special interest to readers of this Journal), 
“*La tension psychologique et ses oscillations,” by M. Pierre Janet. 

The treatise may be commended to the attention of all psychologists. 
Pathological psychology will be treated in the second volume. 


A. RoBInson. 
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Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis. By Ernest Jones, M.D. The International 
Psycho-Analytical Press. London and Vienna. 1923. Pp. 454. Price 
18s. net. 


In this volume Dr Jones has brought together some essays in applied 
Psycho-Analysis which he has contributed to various journals during the last 
fourteen years. The range of subjects on which he discourses and the extent 
of the field over which psycho-analytical theory can be applied may be gathered 
from the observation that the book opens with ‘A Psycho-Analytic Study of 
Hamlet’ and ends with ‘A Psycho-Analytic Study of the Holy Ghost.’ Of 
the intervening chapters the most substantial are those on ‘The Symbolic 
Significance of Salt in Folk-lore and Superstition,’ ‘The God Complex,’ and 
“The Madonna’s Conception through the Kar.’ In all of these Dr Jones dis- 
plays a masterly marshalling of the material brought forward in support of 
his contentions, and a sweet reasonableness in argument which might be 
supposed to make the most resistant reader exclaim, ‘‘almost thou persuadest 
me.” But this is no book for beginners, and if the reader has had no previous 
introduction to psycho-analytic theory, he will not be convinced. To those, 
however, who are acquainted with the more abstruse parts of Freud’s teaching 
and have accepted its fundamental principles, Dr Jones’s essays will be full 
of interest and instruction. 

Probably the essay on Hamlet is that which will appeal to the widest 
circle of readers and, outside the ranks of the psycho-analysts, arouse more 
discussion, if not more opposition, than any of the others. To psycho-analysts, 
on the other hand, the thesis here sustained with much learning and ingenuity 
will appear so self-evident that it hardly needs defending. That this should be 
80 18 a@ significant indication of the profound effect on one’s whole outlook on 
life and its problems that is produced by acceptance of the doctrines of Psycho- 
Analysis. Hamlet’s vacillation in the matter of avenging his.father’s murder 
has been a riddle to generations of commentators and the explanations given 
have, one and all, proved unsatisfying. Yet to the psycho-analyst, who has 
daily evidence of the inhibitions and compulsions arising from the Oedipus 
situation, the significance of Hamlet’s behaviour is clear and unmistakable. 
No other explanation is possible; none other is necessary. 

A similar inevitableness of interpretation produced by psycho-analytical 
experience is brought out by Dr Jones in his paper on ‘The Symbolic Signifi- 
cance of Salt’: “the faultless illumination that every detail of the customs and 
beliefs relating to salt receive as soon as their symbolic signification is recog- 
nised, and the impossibility of adequately explaining them on any other basis, 
are considerations that render it exceedingly difficult to contest the hypothesis 
here sustained” (p. 200). 

The essay on ‘The God Complex’ is one of which it may confidently be 
predicted that owners of this book will be found who are ‘reading it again.’ 
Like the author’s ‘Anal-erotic Character Traits,’ in his Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis, it will provide endless entertainment to those who take delight in 
‘spotting’ the complexes on which the proclivities or peccadilloes of their 
friends are based. But such a reader will have to proceed warily, for slerest 
in psychology is one of the diagnostic signs of the presence of the complex. He 
will therefore have to keep one eye upon his own character traits while he 
keeps the other upon those of his friends. He may find it hard that his modesty 
and self-effacement should be used as evidence against him, but he will pluck 
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up courage when he finds that “one of the most distressing character traits of 
this type under consideration is the attitude of disinclination towards the 
acceptance of new knowledge.’ This at least, he thinks, cannot apply to him; 
he has always rather prided himself on his openness of mind and his readiness 
to accept new ideas. But his complacency is short-lived, for, ten lines further 
on he learns that ‘“‘men with this type of character talk even more than other 
men about their capacity to assimilate new ideas, and are sometimes lavish 
in their abstract admiration for the new.” He does however get some comfort 
when he finds that ‘‘one of the most characteristic of all the present series of 
character traits is the person’s firm belief in his ability to foretell the weather” ; 
for he knows he has never attempted or pretended to be weather-wise. And 
this time it does not seem to be a case of ‘heads I win, tails you lose,’ for, 
whereas ‘‘it is practically pathognomonic of the God-complex when a man 
maintains that he can invariably foretell a thunderstorm,” no imputation 
seems to rest on the man who protests that he cannot foretell a thunderstorm 
even when its approach might seem obvious to the meanest understanding. 

‘The Madonna’s Conception through the Ear’ is described as a contribution 
to the relation between Aesthetics and Religion, and the thesis maintained is 
that the close relation between the two is due to the intimate connection 
between their respective roots. The main motives of religious activities and 
rites are traced to infantile interests concerned with incestuous phantasies. 
Aesthetic interests and artistic activities are held to be reactions against 
infantile coprophilic tendencies. In the artist’s striving for beauty “the 
reaction against them lies behind the striving, and the sublimation of them 
behind the forms that the striving takes” (p. 263). Since both infantile 
coprophilia and incestuous phantasies are forms of infantile sexuality, it is 
quite intelligible that their sublimated derivatives, even in their most developed 
forms, should have an equally close relation to each other. 

The problem discussed in the final essay—the replacement of the Mother 
by the Holy Ghost in the Christian Trinity—is closely connected with the 
research pursued in the essay on ‘The Madonna’s Conception.’ Dr Jones 
suggests that ‘‘the replacement of the Mother-Goddess by the Holy Ghost is 
a manifestation of the desirability of renouncing incestuous and parricidal 
wishes and replacing them by a stronger attachment to the Father” (p. 425). 
The history of Christianity seems to show that this solution was not entirely 
successful. “The human need for a Mother to worship was too strong, so that 
She had to be reinstated,” as is seen in the return of the Catholic Church to 
Mariolatry. The Protestant Reformation was an attempt to reinforce the 
original solution. 

Among the shorter papers included in this volume are two on ‘War and 
Individual Psychology’ and ‘War and Sublimation.’ In both of these we get 
the impression that Dr Jones is not so sure of himself as usual; but this is 
probably due to the nature of the audiences to which these papers were 
originally addressed, and the necessity for an ingratiating approach which 
would not ruffle their susceptibilities and might overcome their resistances. 

Finally, mention must be made of an essay, full of sympathetic under- 
standing, on ‘The Island of Ireland.’ It is put forward as ‘A Psycho-Analytical 
Contribution to Political Psychology.’ The nature of the conceptions suggested 
by a psycho-analytic study of the history and literature of Ireland may be 
gathered from the following quotation: “‘I may perhaps be permitted to suggest 
that possibly history would have been different if England had had more 
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inkling of the considerations here mentioned and had, instead of ravishing 
virgin Ireland as though she were a harlot, wooed her with the offer of an 
honourable alliance” (p. 414). 

Although it cannot be said that this volume of Essays is as important as 
the author’s Papers on Psycho-Analysis, it will nevertheless prove of the utmost 
value to all serious students. The ground it covers is very extensive, touching 
as it does on “political psychology, aesthetic and literary creation, national 
and individual characterology, and the study of superstition, history, religion, 
and folk-lore.” Indeed the range of Dr Jones’s knowledge and interests is 
almost oppressive. His gifts of exposition never fail to excite our admiration 
and envy, but the acroamatic erudition here displayed almost makes us ex- 
claim with Mr Punch’s “Small Boy (during ‘Nature Ramble’ conducted by 
enthusiastic master): ‘I think a fellow that knows the difference between a 
Great Titmouse and a Lesser Common What-d’ye-call-it ought to have the 
decency to keep it to himself’” ! 

T. W. M. 


The Fighting Instinct. By P. Bovet. Translated by J. Y. T. Greia, M.A 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 240. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume, covering as it does every phase of the fighting instinct, from 
a schoolboy’s squabble to the Salvation Army, well deserves the eulogy of 
Baudouin, who describes it as a model for those who intend to write mono- 
graphs on special instincts. The fighting instinct has a peculiar interest in 
that it subserves both the two great groups of instinct, those of self-preservation 
and of race preservation, or, as they are now sometimes called, the ego instincts 
and the sex instincts. For, although Bovet recognises the close relation between 
the fighting instinct and sex, he obviously regards them as distinct and even 
contrasts them. The author appropriately opens his book with a description 
of fights and their stages—-the provocation, the first assaults, the scuffle, the 
anger, and finally the respite. These he illustrates from descriptions of fights 
furnished by children themselves. As to the causes of quarrels, he distinguishes 
between contests of hostility, play contests and contests for possession. He 
nowhere, however, mentions McDougall’s view that the pugnacious instinct is 
specifically aroused whenever any of our other instincts are thwarted, its 
function being to overcome or remove the obstacle, although this view seems 
to be supported by all the facts relating to the arousal of the pugnacious 
instinct and anger. 

Play contests may be regarded biologically as fitting the animal, human or 
otherwise, for the contests of later life, or, it may be explained as coitus play 
and essentially sexual. On either of these theories can be explained the fact 
that the fighting instinct is more characteristic of the male animal than the 
female. But the sexual theory fails to explain the non-sexual play of some 
animals like the worker ants, or the play contests of cows for the selection of 
a queen who leads the herd and has the privilege of cropping the best of the 
pasturage——unless we are to regard these as transformations or sublimation of 
the sex instinct, previously possessed in the case of the ants. 

Teasing is an invitation to fight; “children do not fight because they are 
teased, but tease in order to fight.”’ This was also Socrates’ object in tempting 
and teasing the Sophists, his pugnacious instinct being sublimated in dialectics. 
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Bovet lays great stress on the part played by the fighting instinct in the 
cause of natural selection, and this explains the characteristics of cruelty and 
Sadism. “If the fight is to serve the race, it is important that neither the 
actors (the males) nor the spectatresses, should in any way be accessible to 
pity—it is an advantage that they should be cruel.” Masochism especially 
in its higher forms of asceticism seems to be explained as the satisfaction 
man enjoys in seeing his soul as the stage of strange feelings. 

The fighting instinct is subject to mechanisms similar to those of the sexual 
instinct—it can be thwarted, repressed, or sublimated. It is thwarted by 
concurrent social forces, parents, masters, police, or by moral and aesthetic 
demands—“‘it is bad to fight,” “fighting is ugly.” 

If it is thwarted it leads to ‘canalisation,’ as in fighting and wrestling 
contests, in football and fencing; or to complications by an alliance with all 
the other forces of the individual, as in intellectual pursuits and leadership: 
to objectification, as when we love to watch or describe the contests of others, 
this last being characteristic of men of mild and pacific tendencies like H. G. 
Wells, several of whose stories contain detailed narratives of horrible carnage; 
to sulyectification, in which we subject ourselves to humiliation (as in irony); 
and in platonisation, by playing games of chess. Finally we have the sublima- 
tion of pugnacity in moral pursuits such as the fight for ideals, against whatever 
obstructs the progress of the ideal; and in religious pursuits which, frequently 
pacific in nature as in Christianity, is full of martial hymns, songs of victory, 
and descriptions of the religious life as a battle waged. 

It is not to be thought, however, that the book is merely a contribution to 
descriptive psychology. One of its aims is to help in the practical problems of 
life, and the chapter on “The Fighting Instinct and Vocation” will be read 
with interest by educationalists and social workers, as also will be the chapter 
on “The Fighting Instinct and Problems of Education.” Education in chivalry 
is not simply a canalisation of the instinct, through restrictive rules; it exalts 
the fight by giving it an altruistic or ideal aim. “And so ‘fight,’” we shall say 
to the child; “it is right and proper. not to be afraid of hard - knocks: but never 
fight except for the sake of others.” 

The book is interestingly written, and while it lacks something by way of 
depth of analysis, its descriptions are accurate and its conclusions convincing. 


J. A. HADFIELD. 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Ropert H. THoutess, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 286. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr Thouless has given us a most valuable book, and the value lies chiefly 
in the author’s genuinely scientific attitude to his subject. In works of this 
kind, one has learned to expect one of two attitudes. The first is that of the 
religionist who sets out to make science fit his religious conceptions, and the 
second is that of the scientist who determines to make religion fit his scientific 
conceptions. The former is apt to know less of psychology than of religion, 
and the latter is prone to apply objective reasoning to matters of which he 
has no subjective experience. The exceptions to this general rule are sufficiently 
scarce to be notable—names like James and Pratt occur at once to the reader, 
und Thouless deserves in this respect to be classed with them. 
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The book represents an immense amount of wide and careful reading: 
Janet and Freud, Santa Teresa and St Augustine, Coué and Shand, Sadhu 
Singh and Swearing Tom—these and many more contribute to the sauce 
matter. Throughout the book we feel that the author is attempting to be 
scrupulously —if somewhat consciously—detached. Mr Thouless gives the key 
to his own attitude with excellent cogency on p. 85. “Affective grounds can 
always be found for any opinion, and if that were the end of the matter, we 
would have to give up writing books or delivering lectures which were any- 
thing more than a mere recitation of facts.” This is very sound, and if more 
writers on the psychology of religion apprehended its soundness, we would 
have less literature on the subject, and would be little the poorer. Indeed 
Mr Thouless’ treatment of affective and rational elements is good throughout. 

Naturally the subject of conversion is amply dealt with, and a strong point 
made of the contrast between adult and adolescent conversions. Analvtical 
psvchology has done a great deal to reduce the element of the miraculous in 
such experiences as James describes so minutely, but Mr Thouless refuses 
with a truly academic obstinacy to accept the facile explanations that leave 
some analysts completely satisfied. Chapters x11 and xrv that deal with this 
subject are specially worthy of consideration. 

On mysticism the author has a great deal to say, and still more to quote. 
It is likely to weary some readers. Modern analytical psychologists tend to 
lose interest in historical records of phantasy experience, for the excellent 
reason that they prefer to deal with such material in mvo rather than in vitro. 
The associative background of any phantasy has become of such importance 
to-day, that these documentary phantasies with their necessarily imperfect 
associations, tend to appear relatively sterile, as indeed they are. From this, 
it may be inferred that the analytical aspect of the subject is definitely sub- 
ordinated to the more theoretical and academic. The psycho-analvst will 
impute to the author a certain measure of naiveté that is part of the odiwm 
academicum, while it is conceivable that others, whose opinion should be 
respected, will judge otherwise. We can conceive of the former condemning 
Chapter vit (conscious processes) as fruitless and tedious, while the latter 
might regret the pages (106 ff.) which describe with necessary inadequacy the 
views of Freud. 

If there is a criticism which can be made with justice, it is that the book 
fails to focus the real problem on the ultimate origin of that core of religion 
which is admitted to have considerable social value by all but the stupidest 
critics. It is easy to discuss the sources of compensatory phantasy, whether 
religious or otherwise; it is never difficult to set the individual’s experience in 
the form of an equation with conscious factors on one side and unconscious 
on the other; it is simple enough to reduce to terms of herd influence much 
that is called religious both in belief and behaviour. What is not so easy, and 
what we wish Mr Thouless had more definitely attempted, is to seek the fons 
et origo of that which is inspiratory, progressive and socially valuable in 
religion. He has asked what is the origin of the religious sentiment, but the 
question is mal posé, for progressive and regressive values cannot have the 

same source. Fear is manifestly a source of much that is called religion, but 
it is to be questioned whether fear can result in any ultimately useful attitude 
or reaction. While Mr Thouless makes it quite clear that he values certain 
elements in religion, and discounts others, he leaves us with the impression 
that what begets in us “‘the religious sentiment” is responsible for both alike. 
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But Mr Thouless has done a difficult piece of work with remarkable success, 
and his book is one which deserves longevity if not immortality, for it is the 
work of a trained and critical mind in a field where these qualities are of 
paramount necessity. 

H. Cricuton MILver. 


The Unconscious. By JY. Levine, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy at the 
University College of the South West, Exeter. London: Leonard Parsons. 
Pp. 215. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is described on the title page as an Introduction to Freudian 
Psvchology, and it 1s not too much to say that, apart from Freud’s own 
Lectures, it is the best introduction that has yet appeared. It is one of the few 
books devoted to the exposition of Freud’s work of which it may be said that 
it would have been better if it had been longer. Although there is no lack of 
continuity in thought or in treatment, a feeling of discontinuity and jerkiness 
is conveyed by the division of the text into short paragraphs, separated from 

each other by ‘double spaces.’ We get the impression that we are reading a 
svnopsis rather than the full text. And, indeed, the field covered by Mr Levine 
is so extensive and his treatment of each topic dealt with is so condensed, that 
his essay might very well be utilized as the basis for a course of lectures or as 
a skeleton for a much larger book. 

Although this essay is not intended to be a comprehensive account of 
Psycho-analysis, but rather an attempt to study the pure theory on which 
Psycho-analysis rests, nevertheless a close examination of the hypothesis of 
unconscious mental processes, such as is here presented, ‘‘cannot be isolated 
from the psycho-analytic setting” in which this hypothesis plays so important 
a part. It keeps throughout, however, on the theoretical plane. There is little 
reference to the purely medical or psvchotherapeutic aspects of the subject, 
but there is a valuable chapter on “The Significance of the Unconscious” in 
the fields of Education, Crowd Psychology, Personality, Ethics, Aesthetics, 
and Philosophy. 

In the opening chapter a brief account is given of the conceptions of un- 
conscious mental process held by a number of philosophers before Freud’s 
time. Besides the outstanding names of Leibnitz, Schopenhauer, Hartmann 
and Nietzsche, brief reference is also made to Maine de Biran, Fechner, and 
Samuel Butler. All these writers “have insisted on both the existence and 
the importance of something they call unconscious,” but, ‘however this con- 
ception has been reached, it always bears the marks of vagueness and specu- 
lative thought.” Mr Levine goes on, in the second part of his book, to consider 
Freud’s conception of the Unconscious, and he says that in passing from the 
pre-Freudian literature to the works of Freud, ““we pass from more or less 
speculative conceptions to what claim to be judged as scientific inductions.” 

There follows an admirable exposition of the Freudian doctrine of the 
Unconscious and an examination of the criticisms to which it has been sub- 
jected. A feature of this part of the book, which makes it particularly valuable 
to English readers, is the extensive use made of many of Freud’s writings 
which have not yet been translated. 

Mr Levine devotes the last sixty-five pages of his essay to a consideration 
of the significance of the Unconscious. The embarrassing wealth of material 
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which comes up for consideration under this heading constrains the author 
to confine himself mainly to the significance of Freud’s work for the mental 
sciences. Perhaps the most interesting sections of this part of the book are 
those in which are discussed the relations of Psycho-analysis to Ethics, to 
Aesthetics, and to Philosophy. What is said on these topics is as excellent 
as it is timely. The account given of the true bearings of psycho-analytic 
teaching on hedonism, moral responsibility and free will, should help to clear 
up some misunderstandings in the minds of many readers. Mr Levine believes 
that the hypotheses of Psycho-analysis are very fertile in the sphere of ethics, 
but he refuses to reduce ethics to psychology: “‘It is by a combination of the 
results of psychological analysis and of reflection on moral values and their 
significance that insight into the ultimate meaning of the moral life can alone 
be reached” (p. 183); and again, “To trace the psychological antecedents or 
conditions which determine the direction of an impulse and contribute to the 
form of expression which that impulse finally achieves is not ee to 
the complete appraisal of the value and significance which that final expression 
possesses”’ (p. 200) ‘i 

T. W. M. 


A Manual of Psychotherapy. By Henry YELLOWLEES, O.B.E., M.D., etc. 
A. and C. Black, Ltd, London, 1923. Pp. xv + 247. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


This book, addressed to practitioners and students of medicine, and pre- 
pared with their needs chiefly in view, is one of the Edinburgh Medical Series, 
published by Messrs A. and C. Black. Part of it is based upon tutorial lectures 
given at the University of Edinburgh, and it may be conjectured that it will 
be widely used as a text-book by students of that Medical School. They are 
fortunate in having so sound an introduction to the principles and practice of 
Psychotherapeutics. Dr Yellowlees has produced a work which, although not 
free from defects, is on the whole admirably adapted to their needs. 

In his Preface the author says truly that in dealing with such a vast subject 
as psychotherapy the difficulty of knowing how much to include is very real, 
and he might have added that the best order of presentation is equally hard to 
decide. Dr Yellowlees divides his book into three sections dealing respectively 
with the Principles, the Methods, and the Scope of Psychotherapy. Under the 
first heading he discusses the Unconscious Mind, Repression, Mental Mechan- 
isms, Instinct and Conflict, Symbols and Dreams. The methods described are 
Suggestion and Persuasion, Hypnotism, Auto-suggestion and Psycho-analysis. 
A chapter is devoted to Psycho-analytic Theory and some reference is made to 
‘Suggestion Theory.’ 

Section III opens with some remarks on Classification and Diagnosis and 
there are chapters devoted to Neurasthenia, Hysteria and Anxiety States. The 
closing chapters deal with Psychotherapy in General Practice and some illus- 
trative cases are recorded. 

On the whole this book keeps fairly closely to psycho-analytic teaching, 
although there is plenty of evidence that on many matters Dr Yellowlees’ 
convictions are only half-hearted. This is very noticeable in his chapter on 
Symbols and Dreams. He gives a short outline of the nature of ‘symbols’ in 
the sense in which the term is used by Jung and his followers and says, “‘it 
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will suffice for the understanding of the subsequent chapters on dream 
analysis.” But he adds, immediately afterwards, ‘the symbols by means of 
which the unconscious expresses itself in a dream are not to be regarded as 
quite comparable to the ‘symbols’ referred to in the earlier part of this chapter. 
These latter, indeed, would not be regarded as symbols at all by orthodox 
Freudians....’”” We can hardly believe that ‘‘a clearer presentation of essentials 
is gained, by a certain amount of latitude in the use of the word in this 
chapter.” 

In speaking of repression and mental mechanisms Dr Yellowlees makes a 
curious use of the word ‘physiological.’ Any tendency which exists to a certain 
degree in everyone, he says, “to that extent is to be regarded as normal and 
physiological.” Apparently these two words are used as synonyms. Hence 
we get the surprising statement that Phantasy is a “‘mechanism which may be 
called physiological to a great extent, in that it is a refuge from hard fact which 
18 sought at some time or other by everyone.” In a psychological text-book 
this seems an unfortunate use of the term physiological. In speaking of re- 
pression it would be correctly used if the author were referring to such processes 
as those described by Rivers when he wrote of the ‘suppression’ of protopathic 
sensibility or of the mass-reflex. In medical psychology we expect the opposition: 
physiological—psychological, not physioloyical—pathological. 

In treating of the Methods of Psychotherapy and of its scope in general 
practice, Dr Yellowlees very properly devotes a considerable amount of space 
to the various forms of suggestion; and the novice may be surprised to find how 
little bearing the section on ‘Principles’ has on the ‘Methods’ described. The 
principles outlined in the opening chapters are based on the findings of psycho- 
analysis, and psycho-analysis, up to the present, has not provided us with any 
theory of suggestion that is of much help towards the understanding of its 
protean manifestations. Since, moreover, Dr Yellowlees rejects, or denies the 
importance of, the one positive contribution of psycho-analysis to hypnotic 
theory, namely, the part played by transference, he makes the divorce between 
his Principles and his Methods more complete than it need have been. But the 
same difficulty will confront anyone who tries to bring the methods of suggestion 
and the methods of psycho-analysis under one set of principles that can be 
intelligibly described in five short chapters. 


T. W. M. 


The Unconscious Mind. A Psycho-Analytical Survey. By 8. Hersert, M._D., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Assoc. Member of the Brit. Psycho-Analytical Society. 
London: A. and C. Black, Ltd, 1923. Pp. 230. Price 6s. net. 


The utility of popular expositions of psycho-analysis compressing a survey 
of the whole subject into one small volume has always been open to doubt, 
since few subjects are so liable to be misrepresented in the process of simplifica- 
tion or condensation; but since the appearance of Freud’s own introduction to 
the subject, further volumes of popular exposition can justify themselves only 
on the grounds of quite outstanding merit in this direction. 

Dr Herbert’s little volume deals with the Unconscious, the Psycho- 
Pathology of Everyday Life, Dreams, Nervous and Mental Disorders, the 
Instincts, rival theories of the Unconscious, Mythology, Folk Lore and Religion, 
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Wit and Art, and the Unconscious in the scheme of Evolution; and his survey 
of this formidable assemblage of topics shows evidence of wide reading. 

The simple unhampered way in which these complex topics are dealt with 
will be attractive to the uninformed reader, but raises certain doubts in the 
minds of more advanced students. In Psycho-Analysis the course of true ex- 
position never doth run smooth, and the facility of presentation which glides 
over difliculties renders the science a questionable service, however well- 
intentioned it may be. Apart from a number of minor inaccuracies of no special 
moment there is nothing in the text which calls for special criticism, except 
the misleading impression of symbolism given in the two chapters on dreams. 

A certain superficiality in interpretation is perhaps inevitable in citing 
examples for popular consumption; but the prominence given to the occasional 
phenomenon of auto-symbolism, and the absence of any distinctions between 
this and symbolism in its accepted Psycho-Analytical sense exposes his inter- 
pretations to criticism on the grounds of superficiality in which most Psycho- 
Analysts would join. 

In the same chapters too much stress is laid on the manifestations of adult 
sexuality in the dream and no hint is given of the much more important 
and more truly unconscious manifestations of the infantile components and 
directions of the Libido. 

In the same connection the impression is given, surely quite inadvertently, 
that attempts to divert adult sexual wishes into work and other activities 
constitute ‘sublimation’—a misapprehension which seems exceedingly 
tenacious of life. 

The bibliography will be found useful by those who may wish to follow up 
the author’s purely introductory mention of the topics touched on. 


JAMES GLOVER. 


The Kingdom'of Evils. By KE. BE. Sournarp and Mary C. Jarrett. With an 
introduction by Ricuarp C. Casort, and a note upon legal entanglement 
as a division of evil by Roscor Pounp. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1922. pp. xx, 708. Price 24s. net. 


It is perhaps a pity that this volume has received such a title, in that by 
itself it hardly describes the contents, and may by thus misleading go unread 
by many who would profit greatly by its study. The evils referred to are— 
diseases and defects of body and mind; educational deficiences; vices and bad 
habits; legal entanglements; and poverty—in their relation to psychiatric 
social service work. These paves constitute a record of experience of the social 
service of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, with lengthy comment on a 
hundred cases selected because of their instructive features. As stated in the 
preface—‘‘Such a work might serve several purposes—to suggest ideas to 
social workers, to reveal to other professional persons the nature of social 
work, and to throw light upon the problems of mental hygiene for all persons 
interested in human life.” 

As psychiatry advances, its scope becomes ever wider, and it becomes 
increasingly patent that social, domestic, economic, legal, and eugenic factors 
interlace and must be taken into account when attempts are made to battle 
with the problem of any individual sufferer. A diagnosis once established, the 
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physician may be powerless to do anything unaided, and this book in part 
illustrates how doctor and social worker can co-operate in the care of the 
mentally deranged and how fruitful such co-operation can be. The former has 
neither training nor time to bring about the necessary environmental adjust- 
ments undertaken by the social service worker. Any psychotherapist of 
experience in dealing with service pensioners suffering from a neurological 
disability, must have realized how frequently his therapy was impotent in the 
face of domestic and economic factors. The authors wisely lay great stress on 
this point which is by no means adequately borne in mind in this country. 
** Possibly it is the social problem both superadded to and lying deeply under- 
neath the individual problem that has caused physicians to fail in the past to 
effect cures in many psychoneuroses, despite the fact that a very perfect 
individual psychotherapeutic technique was being thoroughly carried out. It 
is an error of the psychiatrist and the psychologist to rest profound faith in 
armchair methods of psychotherapy.’ It would be well for us to grasp the 
importance and truth of this. This book stands for the individualization of 
the diagnosis and treatment of psychiatric cases. 

The first half of the book is descriptive and presents a hundred social cases 
chosen from varied psychiatric material to illustrate the theory and practice 
of social work. Every type involving anti-social evils is presented—psycho- 
neurotics, psychopathic personalities, psychotics, drug addicts, delinquents, 
etc., and at some length and detail an insight 1s given as to the possibilities of 
adjustment through social work, 

In the second half the relation of social work to sociology and psychiatry 
is discussed and its various methods amply dealt with. It is fully brought 
home to us that the study of mental disease must involve “not merely life’s 
inner relations as such and life’s outer relations as such, but also the adjust- 
ments of interrelations of the two.” A note upon legal entanglement as a 
division of evil, three appendices, and a full bibliography close this highly 
important volume. 

Those who have adopted a modern psychiatric viewpoint and who have 
recognized the practical sterility of the older purely descriptive conceptions 
which looked upon mental abnormalities as disease entities, will welcome 
these pages. As far as we know it constitutes the first treatise on psychiatric 
social work which has become a new profession in America for the educated 
woman. The thoroughness and enthusiasm of many American psychiatrists 
should stimulate their confréres in this country. Economical factors for many 
years will doubtless prevent our National Council for Mental Hygiene from 
advancing its cause to any appreciable extent. We have sown the seeds of 
social work in connection with some out-patient clinics, and it is to be hoped 
that in the course of time such an organization as depicted in these pages 
will eventuate in Envland. Though in the book there is much repetition and 
much that might be compressed, we hesitate to say anything which might 
seem to militate avainst its value. From cover to cover there is nothing but 
which is of great scientific interest and which demonstrates a masterly grasp 
of all the factors pertaining to psvchiatric problems. As an education for all 
interested in the wider aspects of mental disease its circulation cannot be too 
wide. The decease of the part-author, Dr Southard, was a great loss to this 
branch of medicine. 


C. STANFORD READ. 
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Psycho-analysis and Everyman. By D. N. Barpovr. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1923. Pp. 191. Price 6s. net. 


Inspired by the desire to “‘save the coming generation from some of the 
needless suffering,” etc., Mr Barbour has imposed on himself the task of pre- 
senting ‘‘to the educated public, in clear language, the more important facts”’ 
established by the researches of Freud. The author seems to have overlooked 
the fact that there are already available in English clear and authoritative 
presentations of psycho-analysis, although his reference to Freud’s Introductory 
Lectures shows that he is not unfamiliar with the most admirable of all. 

However that may be, it is perhaps not unreasonable to ask that any new 
book on the subject should, if not improve on previous models, at least justify 
its publication by giving an accurate account of the more fundamental con- 
ceptions. It cannot be altogether need for simplification, which induces 
Mr Barbour, at an early stage in his exposition to abandon or modify beyond 
recognition the most essential parts of Freudian theory. His use of the term 
‘unconscious’ is fundamentally opposed to what is implied by this term in 
psycho-analysis, and it follows that his understanding of dynamic mechanisms 
must be unsound, even when much of the terminology used has a familiar 
ring. This is borne out by much looseness in the use of such terms as repression, 
censorship, transference, resistance, as also in his description of the aims and 
method of analysis itself. Needless to savy the chapter on dreams is not free 
from blemish in this respect. Moreover, the author abandons the Freudian 
connotation of ‘libido,’ with the inevitable result that his use of ‘ego-libido’ 
renders the conception of narcissism entirely incomprehensible. 

In these circumstances it is unnecessary to consider in detail, the numerous 
views and expressions of opimion, often emotionally tinged, whereby Mr Barbour 
- makes it clear in other chapters that a more appropriate title for this book 
would have been Everyman and Psycho-analysts. 


EDWARD GLOVER. 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, part u, 1923. 


The first original article in this number of the Zeitschrift is contributed by Dr Imre 
Hermann (Budapest) and entitled ‘‘Marginal Preference as a Primary Process.” By 
“marginal preference’ the author means that tendency which manifests itself, as he 
has found by experiment, in young children to choose from a series of similar objects 
placed before them that which is at the one or the other end of the row. The same 
tendency has been observed in animals. In human beings after the age of six years 
a tendency to choose an object from the middle of the series appears (‘Mittelwahl- 
tendenz’). Dr Hermann believes the former tendency to be a primitive mode of 
mental functioning—a primary process—and his article shows how it operates in 
various spheres of thought and feeling, e.g. in the reflex arc, in certain physical 
expressions of affects, in dreams and the formation of neurotic symptoms. He 
discusses the relation of ‘marginal preference’ to the pleasure-principle and concludes 
that they are closely connected but are not related as the special to the general. 
In the second section of his paper he cites certain facts, in particular with reference 
to optical illusions, in support of the thesis that every mental process which reaches 
consciousness passes through successive stages of more primitive mental organization, 
Ayan maintained by Ferenczi in the sphere of sex and by Schilder in that of 
thought. 

In a short article on “‘The Infantile Genital Organization” Professor Freud 
supplements, and to some extent corrects, his exposition of infantile sexuality in 
“Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex.’’ In that work he said that in the choice 
of a love-object we have the closest approximation to the final form assumed by the 
sexual life after puberty and that the primacy of the genitals is only partially, if at 
all, established during the infantile period. He now speaks of a primacy of the 
phallus and shows that there is a phase which may be called that of an infantile 
genital organization in which only the male genital organ plays any part. His account 
of this phase and of its importance in mental life has reference only to what takes 
place in boys: the situation in the case of girls is, he says, not yet clear. The boy 
passes from his first assumption that every person and animal possess a genital like 
his own to the discovery that it is not everyone who has a penis. He conceives of the 
lack of this organ as the result of castration, possibly as a punishment for some 
forbidden activity. Hence he still attributes the possession of the penis to those 
whom he especially esteems, above all to his mother. Later, when he realizes that 
only women can bear children, the child is regarded as a substitute for the penis. 
In the pregenital anal-sadistic phase there is as yet no distinction between male and 
female, but simply that between active and passive. Before the former distinction 
is apprehended there intervenes the phase of infantile genital organization in which 
the basis of the distinction is the possession of the penis and the loss of it through 
castration. 

Dr Hans Sachs (Berlin) contributes a paper on “The Genesis of the Perversions,”’ 
He takes as his starting-point Freud’s doctrine that a perversion implics the per- 
sistence of a specially strong instinct-component which does not fall under the 
primacy of the genital zone (“Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex”). He goes 
on to consider the relation of the perversion to the Oedipus complex, to the Un- 
conscious and to repression. In his paper ‘A Child is Being Beaten” Freud showed 
that the Oedipus complex is, as it were, a lens through which the ray which is the 
perversion must travel. Dr Sachs holds that this is true of all perversions. Further, 
while we are familiar with the view that neurosis is the negative of perversion, the 
pervert, no less than the neurotic, displays amnesia for infantile experiences and his 
analysis leads to the discovery of unconscious material. In the one case a repressed 
phantasy manifests itself as a neurotic symptom, alien to the ego, while in the other 
case it is in agreement with the ego (ichgerecht) and is felt as pleasurable. Both 
neurosis and perversion are exaggerations of some part of normal infantile sexual 
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life, neurosis arising from the incompatibility of repressed material with the ego. 
A perversion approximates to neurosis in cases where the perverse gratification 1s 
experienced only at the cost of constant conflict or where pleasure is converted into 
anxiety if certain conditions are transgressed. He postulates a series in which cravings, 
e.g. for alcohol, morphia, etc., occupy a middle position between neurosis and per- 
version. Such cravings appear to have the force of an obsessional neurosis but they 
resemble perversions in that they result in a definite act of gratification, though it 
may be a surrogate gratification for a repressed pleasure. 

In the masochistic perverse phantasy described by Freud in **A Child is Being 
Beaten” we see that though the persons and the scene of the phantasy change so as 
to become indifferent, one element (that of being beaten) remains constant through 
the successive stages and to this factor the pleasure is attached. This fragmentary 
character of the perverse gratification is found in other perversions and explains 
their grotesque forms: only a piece of the whole complex has been admitted into 
consciousness. 

In order that a piece of infantile sexual life should thus persist, not only must 
the predominating instinct-component be peculiarly strong either from constitutional 
reasons or owing to infantile experiences, but that piece of infantile sexuality must 
bear a special relation to the ego, if it is to escape repression. In cover-memories the 
escape is accomplished through the indifference of the content of the memory, and 
in obsessional neurosis through the separation of the affect from the content to which 
it really belongs, but neither of these characteristics applies to the perversion. 
Dr Sachs shows that where an instinet-component is so strong as to be practically 
insuperable a compromise may be effected, by which one part of the whole complex 
is accepted by the ego and retains its pleasure-giving character. It is, in fact, taken 
into the service of the repressing forces in the ego, in order that the rest of the complex 
may be the more easily repressed. In the perverse beating-phantasies the anal-sadistic 
component has assisted in the repression of the forbidden genital desire which is part 
of the Oedipus complex. Perverts are not exempt from neurosis, for, though one 
element has been taken up into the ego, other elements of the complex may be too 
strong for successful repression. 

The last origina] article is by Dr R. Brun (Ziirich) on “‘The Theory of Selection 
and the Pleasure Principle.” The writer posits the existence, side by side with and 
sometimes in opposition to, the Darwinian principle of natural selection (in accord- 
ance with the reality principle), of another phylogenetic factor which he terms that 
of ‘libidinal selection.’ This latter principle may, he believes, guide the instinctive 
behaviour of living organisms, solely in accordance with the pleasure principle, even 
where the end must be degeneration or destruction of the species. His argument is 
based on experiments carried out by Father Wasmann, who investigated the behaviour 
of certain species of ants. This number contains the following short communications, 
as well as critical notes and reviews: 

‘History of a case of melancholia” (Federn), “Substitute formations for onanism” 
(Happel), “A voyeur type” (Boehm), “The spider as a dream-symbol” (Bornsztaja), 
“The dream as the guardian of sleep” (Pfeifer). 

, CEcIL BaINeEs. 


Annales Médico-Psychologiques (Series X11, vol. 2). 
No. 3. October 1922. 
Chronique: Le Congres des Alienistes de Quimper (1922). (P. Courbon.) 


Réponse a une Critique Allemande: Les Idéex de Hoche et de Binding. (Dr Maurice 
Brissot.) 


Deals with ideas expressed by Professors Hoche and Bindung who “declare that 
certain valueless lives might be terminated, to the great benefit of the community.” 

These lives are classitied as (1) Incurables—either from sickness or wounds, who 
desire—in full consciousness—death. (2) The incurably insane. (3) Those, sound of 
mind, yet unconscious through a severe accident or wound, which will inevitably 
prove mortal. 
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En marge des discussions ouvertes devant la Société M édico-Psychologique sur les malades 
dits ** Petits Mentaux” et la création de * Services Ouverts.” (Dr Julien Raynier.) 


The Société Médico-Psychologique has received a letter from the Minister of 
Hygiene asking the Society to detine ‘‘ Petits Mentaux.”” A Committee was appointed 
to draft a reply to the Minister. The article adds to the discussion. 

De la subjugation consciente de la volonté dans l'accomplissement de cerlains crimes ou 
délits. (Roger Dupouy.) 

Discusses three cases of offences committed by women under the domination of 
their seducers. Cites two similar cases recently tried in Berlin. 

Désertion en présence de ’'ennemi, mélancolie apres l’'acte. (R. Benon.) 

Analyses some cases of descrtion and their effect on the deserters, and among 
other conclusions decides that it is rare for mental disease to develop after the 
offence has been committed. 

Annales Médico-Psychologiques (LXXX1). 
No. 1. January 1923. 
Chronique: Lhépital psychiatrique. (René Charpentier. ) 
Le radotage. (M. Paul Courbon. ) 


Two forms can be distinguished: 1. The repetition of past facts and adventures— 
a regressive involution due to atrophy of the cerebral substance. 2. A repetition of 
former ideals linked up with the more powerful sentiments of existence—an affective 
revival associated with the lesions of arteriosclerosis. 


Deélire systématisé religieux a évolution chronique. (M. Privat de Fortunié.) 
Deals with a case in which a cultivated, fertile, observant, apparently clear 
thinking mind built logically on false premises held with conviction. 
Purpura hémorragique, transfusion sanguine et troubles mentaux. (MM. Henri Colin et 
G. Robin.) 
Un cas de délire polymorphe a évolution vers le type schizophrénique. (MM. Claude et 
Brousseau. ) : 
No. 2. February 1923. 
Chronique: De Pinfluence de la guerre sur la participation des paychopathes a la vie 
sociale, (M. Paul Courbon.) 


Draws attention to the necessity of governmental] measures with a view to dealing 
with the increased number of *‘ lunatics at large.”’ These are extraordinarily numerous 
Owing to conditions during the war and after the armistice. 


Impressions psychiatriques Cun séjour a Zurich. (M. E. Minkowski.) 

Impressions of two months passed at the hygienic school of Zurich founded by 
Jules Klaus—contrasts notions of “‘schizoidie” and ‘‘syntonie” as explained by 
M. Bleuler—speaks of experiments of “blotches” of ink, inaugurated by late Prof. 
Rorschach—also draws attention to asylum established in Zurich for abnormal 
children. 

De la séparation dana les asiles Paliénés de la Seine des criminels ou delinquants et des 
malades placés dans les familles. (M. Rodict.) 

Demands that the municipal authorities shall separate private mental cases from 
mentally deficient criminals. 

Une forme a éclipses du délire des negations. (M. Revault d’ Allonnes.) 

Case of a French lady who denied possession of any bodily organs and looked 
upon herself as a disembodied spirit. 
Une psychose passionnelle. (M. Mignard.) 


A youth who had been in the habit of drinking heavily renounced all drinking 
but became passionately fond of melodramatic romance. Seeking to champion the 
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cause of a young lady whose relatives seemed to treat her unkindly, he was expelled 
from the house. This brought on mad frenzy of revenge and he gave up all work, 
became obsessed with the idea of revenge and began to fancy he was being pursued 
by hostile agencies. 
Un fond mental commun a la base des hallucinations lilliputiennes. (MM. Bouyer et 
Perret.) 
Three cases of emotional, introspective, imaginative, highly-strung individuals, 
developing these fantasies. 


Confusion mentale et catatonie. (M. A. Barbe.) 
A shell shock case, showing stereotyped movements, attitudes and gestures. 


Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique (XIX). 
No. 4. April 1922. 
Léecart @isochronisme dans le rythme. (P. Verrier.) 
Deals with the question of rhythm in music, poetry, and dancing in its relation 
to the ‘‘organic rhythm” of the performer or listener. The paper has three main 


divisions: 1. The marking of intervals. 2. The classification of intervals. 3. The 
estimation of the digression from isochronism. 


Les doctrines indiennes de physiologie mystique. (P. Masson-Oursel.) 


Deals with the question under three heads: 1. Vedas. 2. The Brahmans and the 
Upanishads. 3. The Tantras. 


Revue Générale (psychologie religieuse)—Le renoncement et Tabandon. (J. Segond.) 
A review of four recent books. 


Sur la signification physiologique des lois dites ‘ Psychophysiques.’ (H. Piéron.) 
Argues that Fechner's law is a physiological, not a psychophysical law: that it 
expresses the relation existing between the physiological effect and physical cause. 


No. 7. July 1922. 
D interpretation du réve chez les primitifs. (M. Halbwachs.) 

A discussion of the animist theories of Spencer and Tylor, that among savages 
dreams are attributed to the wanderings of the spirit away from the body, and its 
adventures with other spirits. These theories do not go far enough, they leave out of 
account the activities of other spirits, greater and more powerful, who are either 
attached to the individual or to the tribe as tutelary deities. It is under the guiding 
and compelling intluence of these spirits that the dreams take place; hence the 
dreamer is placed in direct communication with his gods, through dreams. An 
examination of the dreams of Greenlanders, American Indians, Zulus, etc., shows 
these beliefs widespread among primitive races. These dreams are the outcome of 
their religious beliefs, not, as Spencer and Tylor held, the basis of their religion. 
Une expression organique de la défense psychique. (M. I. Boas.) 

Auto-observation dune hallucination et dune illusion. (P. Quercy.) 
Dadrénaline et emotion. (A. Mayer.) 
Sur le symbolisme délirani. (Ph. Chaslin.) 

A young female patient, suffering from depression, first suffered from the convic- 
tion that she was unable to sleep, then that she had lost all sensibility, was no longer 
a human being, but like a dog. Later she asserts that she is a dog, that she walks 
on four feet, her neck is bent to horizontal position, and she tears and gnaws her 
food, and repeats that she is a monster. She has thus passed from symbolism to 


metaphor, and then to conviction. The symptoms gradually disappear, she is dis- 
charged cured, and a few days later her body is found in the Rhone. 
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The trouble probably began with an unconscious view of herself as a moral 
monster, which idea gradually intruded itself into consciousness. 

Discussion arose concerning the apparent temporary cure. Was the whole illness 
a hysterical fabrication and the “cure” consciously arranged when the patient grew 
tired of it; or was the cure part of the malady, a device to secure liberty for self 
destruction? 


Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique (XX). 


No. 3. March 1923. 


La pensée sans images. (B. Bourbon.) 

There have been grouped under the name of imageless thought a number of 
obscure intellectual phenomena such as recognition, meaning and belief. Recognition 
can be associated with representation and yet can be present when representation 
is impossible. An important phenomenon of recognition is comprehension. Recog- 
nition is a specific psychical phenomenon. Meaning is not restricted to words, can 
have various degrees of vagueness, has a character of unity and is the main object 
of our attention. The feeling of knowing differs from feeling of novelty and is of the 
same nature as recognition. The conscious knowledge of relations is of great importance 
in reproduction. 

The term ‘‘ Mental Attitudes” has been applied to several vague mental phenomena 
but it is better to restrict its use to certain reactions which are found in perception 
and representations and the bodily attitudes which often accompany them. Intel- 
lectual effort, belief and attention are examples of these reactions. Belief is probably 
not a specific psychological phenomenon. 

Imageless thought then is comprised of several “phenomena” some specific as 
recognition, the feelings of the known, of novelty and of relations, and others not 
“specific” as those which constitute meaning and mental attitudes. 

Imageless thought plays an important part io our mental life and it is one of the 
merits of present-day psychologists that they have recognised it. 


Le sens commun et la quantité. (KE. Meyerson.) 

Le schématisme daprés Kant ce J. M. Baldwin. (M. Deat.) 
D’ennui morbide et le narcisme. (E. Christin.) 

Le caractére concret du mot. (A. Meillet.) 


No. 4. April 1923. 


A special number devoted to consideration of the works of Renan under the 
following titles: 


La philosophie écossaise. Son influence sur la nétre (Pages inédites). (Ernest Renan.) 
Ernest Renan et le Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. Documents inédits. (A. Houtin.) 

Le cours de Renan au Collége de France. (A. Loisy.) 

Renan linguiste. (A. Meillet.) 

La religion de Renan. (L. Lévy-Bruhl.) 

Ernest Renan, historien des religions orientales. (R. Dussaud.) 

La pensée philosophique de Renan. (R. Berthelot.) 

Renan et (dude de Vhumanité. (R. Lenoir.) 

Renan et la Société Asiatique. (Cl. Huart.) 

Ernest Renan et les études juives. (M. Lambert.) 


La crise sentimentale de Renan. (J. Pommicr.) 
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No. 5. May 1923. 
Le style rythmé du Nouveau Testament. (A. Loisy.) 
Le réve differe-t-il de la veille comme lindividuel differe du soctal? (A. Kaploun.) 

A criticism of an article by M. Halwach asserting that memory is social, not 
individual, and that in dreams it is never complete because in sleep the individual is 
cut off from society. The writer puts forward the view that the whole question is one 
of intelligence, on which memory rests; and, dealing with memory as dependent on 
particular, as well as general, ideas of space and time, and considering analogies in 
the animal world, concludes that memory is necessarily in part individual and 
natural, not social or acquired through education, and that in dreams memory is 
broken because individual activity and energy are relaxed. 

Le progrés du langage par Pabstraction. (P. Verrier.) 
Sur un cas @ hallucinations lilliputsennes. (A. Perret.) 

A detailed account and examination of a case which presents certain unique 
features, viz. the patient sees himself as an actor in lilliputian scenes, also, besides a 
constantly recurring apparition, actual persons well known to himself, and has 
hallucinations at first natural size, but merging into lilliputian. 

Considering the peculiar allegorical character of these experiences, the writer 
concludes this is a case of an affective mind re-acting to suffering by taking refuge 
in the supernatural and mysterious. 


Desthétique allemande contemporaine. (Ch. Lalo.) 
Le probléme des sensations de douleur. (H. Piéron.) 


A discussion of three phases in the history of the study of sensation of pain: 
i. The discovery of pain spots independent of those of other cutaneous 
sensations. 
ii. Goldscheider’s theory of irradiation, in the light of more recent investiga- 
tions. 
iii. Different kinds of pain sensations; evidence that the sensation of burning 
is connected with the sympathetic system. 


No. 7. July 1923. 


Le développement de la psychologie en Amérique. (W. B. Pillsbury.) 

The foundations of present day psychology in America are found in the work and 
writings of William James and the pupils of Wundt—Stanley Hall, Cottell, Wolfe, 
Frank Angell, Baldwin and others. The three main schools of the present are (1) the 
“‘gtructuralists,” emphasising introspection and led by Titchener; (2) the “*function- 
alists,” largely philosophical in their emphasis, led by Dewey; and (3) the “ behaviour- 
ists,” who disparage the use of introspection and have found in J. B. Watson an able 
leader. 


Marivaur et (histoire du ceur humain, (R. Lenoir.) 

Le soupcon. (L. Dugas.) 

Quelques impressions aprés une commotion. (KE. Lombard.) 
La Freudisme. (Ph. Chaslin.) 


A critical review of translations of three of Freud’s works: (1) Introduction a la 
Psychoanalyse, (2) La Psychopathologie de la vie quotidienne, (3) T'rovs essats sur la 
théorie de la sexualité and of La Psychoanalyse des neuroses et des psychoses by E. Regis 
and A. Hasnard, and The Psychology of Medicine by T. W. Mitchell. 

While giving favourable notice of the last-mentioned book—une bonne intro- 
duction a Vétude plus approfondie du sujet—the writer subjects Freudian theory to 
severe criticism and cannot understand why these theories are favourably received 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

R. J. B. 
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